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of  pupils  served;  and  comparisons  were  made  relative  to  the  developed 
criteria,  the  applicable  findings  from  a national  study,  and  the  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures. 

Some  usable  data  were  received  from  each  of  the  districts.  The 
findings  indicated  that  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of 
Florida  school  districts  compared  favorably  with  eight  of  the  developed 
criteria  and  with  the  applicable  findings  of  the  national  study.  In 
regard  to  the  other  six  criteria,  there  were  numerous  differences  among 
the  districts  when  they  were  grouped  by  size;  yet,  there  was  no 
apparent  pattern  in  the  differences.  The  areas  most  needing  attention 
related  to  salary  provisions,  hiring  a permanent  corps  of  substitute 
teachers,  evaluation  of  substitute  teacher  performance,  providing 
staff  development  opportunities,  and  substitute  teacher  qualifications, 
selection,  and  assignment. 


CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Public  school  classrooms  are  often  without  regular  teachers 

sonal  business,  temporary  duty  elsewhere,  maternity  leave,  and  military 
leave.  In  most  cases  a substitute  teacher  is  employed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  absent  teacher.  What  is  generally  desired  of  the  substitute 
teacher  is  the  maintenance  of  a continuous  instructional  program  of  the 

objective  depends  on  the  talents,  qualifications,  and  experiences  the 
substitute  teacher  brings  to  the  school  program  and  the  effort  expended 
by  the  school  system  leaders  in  recruiting  and  preparing  for  the  substi- 

Starnes  (1973)  pointed  out  that  the  quality  of  the  procedures 
used  in  a school  district  for  selecting,  training,  and  placing  substi- 
tute teachers  often  reflects  the  likelihood  of  achieving  continuity  of 
instruction.  Mason  (1968)  stated,  "if  substitute  teachers  are  not  pro- 
vided or  if  inefficient  ones  are  employed,  the  progress  of  the  pupils  is 
retarded"  (p.  21).  Braddock  (1968)  saw  the  quality  of  substitutes  as 
a problem  because  in  many  school  districts  there  are  no  standards  for 
substitute  teachers.  Starnes  (1973)  stated, 

if  the  substitute  teacher  is  to  be  a positive  contribution 
to  the  educational  process,  he  must  be  more  than  a "fill- 
in"  or  a "warm  body.”  . . . Unfortunately,  it  appears  that 


many  school  districts  and  state  departments  of  education 
have  not  yet  developed  adequate  policies  and  procedures 
such  that  the  substitute  teacher  program  provides  for  the 
continuity  of  instruction  and  the  educational  progress  of 
students,  (p.  2) 

A review  of  the  literature  Indicated  a dearth  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  for  administering  the 
use  of  substitute  teachers.  There  were  comparatively  few  dissertations 
and  other  research  studies  on  the  topic,  although  there  were  a number 
of  authoritative  opinion  articles  which  addressed  various  issues.  One 
of  the  early  publications  was  by  Clare  Charles  Baldwin  (1934),  who 
identified  14  criteria  by  which  administrative  practices  affecting 
substitute  teachers  could  be  evaluated.  He  Included  only  those  cri- 

previous  literature.  A master’s  thesis  by  A.  H.  Stevens  (1943)  used 

Florida.  In  1977,  Educational  Research  Service,  Inc.  (ERS)  completed 
a study  in  which  the  questions  asked  were  similar  to  those  asked  by 
Baldwin  and  Stevens.  The  study  was  different  in  that  randomly  selected 

The  results  of  the  ERS  (1977)  study  showed  that  there  were 
about  4 substitute  teachers  employed  daily  for  every  100  full-time 

plan  to  hire  between  15  and  40  substitute  teachers  each  day.  This  was 
a major  financial  burden  for  any  school  district,  but  perhaps  the 
greatest  loss  came  in  the  education  of  students.  The  study  noted  the 


The  school  relies  on  the  substitute  for  providing  continu- 
ity in  instruction  and  for  effectively  managing  an 
unfamiliar  and  oftentimes  difficult  classroom  situation. 

Yet  some  persons  contend  that  substitute  teachers  provide 
little  more  than  a costly  babysitting  service  and  serve 
more  as  an  interim  keeper-of-the-peace  than  educator. 

The  job  is  a complex  one.  (p.  vi) 

Telephone  conversations  with  Florida  Department  of  Education 
officials  and  local  school  district  officials  within  Florida  respon- 
sible for  substitute  programs  revealed  little  in  the  way  of  program 
regulation  or  maintenance  of  data  within  the  state.  Blanton  (1982), 
in  his  review  of  Florida  Statute  231,  stated,  "it  is  now  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  individual  school  board  to  adopt  rules  prescribing 
the  qualifications,  compensation,  and  the  procedure  for  employment  of 
all  substitute  teachers"  (p.  20).  M.  Heckman  (1981)  found  that  in  30 
of  the  50  states,  including  Florida,  there  were  no  records  kept  at  the 


there  had  been  little  interest  shown  by  educational  researchers  or  by 
state  and  district  officials  in  substitute  teaching  programs.  Florida, 
like  most  states,  had  done  little  to  regulate  this  important  aspect  of 

ing  of  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  in  the  67  districts  of 


The  Problem 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  the  1983  policies,  practices,  and 


they  compared  with  (a)  criteria  relative  to  pollcis 


national  s 


e and  (b)  the  result  o- 
, practices,  and  procei 


1.  What  were  the  reconmended  criteria  relative  to  district 
teaching  service? 

2.  What  were  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of 
the  67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of  Florida? 

3.  What  were  the  similarities  and  differences  in  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures  in  the  large,  medium,  small, 

4.  How  did  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of  the 
67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of  Florida  com- 
pare to  the  criteria  relative  to  policies,  practices, 

5.  How  did  the  Florida  districts  compare  in  policies,  prac- 


survey  conducted  by  ERS  (1977)? 


Delimitations 

The  study  of  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  relative  to 
substitute  teachers  in  the  67  public  school  districts  of  Florida  was 
conducted  observing  the  following  confinements: 

1.  The  review  of  the  literature  to  establish  the  recom- 


Icies, 


after  1950  because 


thorough  review  had  been  completed  by  Mason  (1968),  in 
which  he  found  over  two-thirds  of  the  literature  had 

literature  prior  to  1950  were  included  only  as  necessary 
to  provide  the  continuity  needed  for  establishing  the 
criteria. 

2.  The  survey  of  practices  within  the  state  of  Florida  was 
limited  to  a descriptive  examination  of  substitute 
service  at  the  district  level. 

3.  The  survey  part  of  the  study  was  confined  to  the  data 

substitute  coordinator,  chief  personnel  officer,  or  the 

state  of  Florida.  As  an  incentive,  a space  was  provided 

study  was  desired.  A follow-up  mail-out  to  the  same 
office  was  made  two  weeks  later  to  those  districts  that 
had  not  returned  the  questionnaire.  Finally,  a follow- 

tute  service  was  made  about  two  weeks  after  the  follow- 
up questionnaire  was  mailed. 

4.  The  comparisons  among  the  districts  were  confined  to 
comparisons  made  between  school  districts  with  large 

or  more),  medium  (10,000-24.999),  small  (2,500- 
and  very  small  (300-2,499)  numbers  of  pupils. 


(25,000 

9.999), 


Limitations 


This  study  was  ex  post  facto  in  design;  therefore,  no  internal 
validity  was  claimed.  External  validity  outside  the  state  of  Florida  is 
suspect  and  should  be  considered  carefully  in  respect  to  similarity  of 
district  populations,  size,  and  organization  to  the  ones  that  were 
studied.  Policies,  practices,  and  procedures  which  were  similar  to 
those  found  by  ERS  (1977)  may  be  the  most  easily  extended  to  other  areas 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  criteria  relative  to  recom- 
mended policies,  practices,  and  procedures  derived  from  the  literature, 
and  thus  providing  the  basis  for  the  basic  data  gathering  instrument 
for  the  survey  portion  of  the  study,  would  not  correspond  on  a one-to- 
one  basis  to  the  data  contained  in  the  ERS  (1977)  study.  Therefore,  to 
the  extent  there  was  not  a one-to-one  correspondence,  there  was  a weak- 
ness in  the  study,  in  that  there  was  not  a basis  for  total  comparison 
between  practices  within  the  state  of  Florida  and  national  practices 
based  on  the  data  derived  from  the  ERS  study. 

Lastly,  since  the  basic  data  gathering  tool  was  a questionnaire 
completed  by  school  authorities,  this  may  constitute  a weakness  in  the 
data  base.  Specifically,  it  is  possible  that  there  was  inaccuracy  in 
reporting  and/or  the  respondents  did  not  understand  what  information 
was  being  requested. 

Justification  for  the  Study 

Relatively  few  studies  have  been  focused  on  the  administration 
of  substitute- teacher  programs.  Perkins  (1966)  observed  that  less  was 


known  about  substitute  teachers  as  a group  of  employees  than  any  other 
group  approaching  comparable  size.  Castetter  (1981),  referring  to  the 
problem  of  how  to  administer  a substitute  teacher  program,  wrote,  "one 
of  the  difficulties  often  confronting  the  system  is  lack  of  evidence 
dealing  specifically  with  the  substitute-service  problem"  (pp.  490-491). 
Jentzen  and  Vockell  (1978)  stated  that  “little  research  exists  concern- 
ing substitute  teachers,  with  the  result  that  they  are  frequently 
employed  and  assigned  on  the  basis  of  guesswork"  (p.  84).  Orake  (1981) 
pointed  out  "while  countless  facets  of  today's  educational  process  are 
being  improved,  the  problem  of  substitute  teaching  remains  largely 
ignored”  (p.  74).  Collins  (1982)  stated  that  "little  research  informa- 
tion or  data  are  available  on  substitute  teaching"  (p.  332).  He  went  on 
to  explain  that  simple  data  in  this  area  are  as  scant  as  systematic 
research. 

Elliott  and  Manlove  (1977)  contended  that  school  officials  are 
bargaining  away  pupil  progress  with  ever  greater  provisions  for  “sick 
days."  Research  was  cited  in  which  a relationship  between  cutbacks  In 
school  time  and  decrease  in  student  achievement  was  shown.  They  cited 
studies  in  which  the  finding  was  that  substitute  teachers  were  signifi- 
cantly less  effective  in  classrooms  than  regular  teachers.  Elliott  and 

school  time  and  thus  significantly  affecting  student  achievement. 

Drake  (1981)  cited  studies  reporting  that  on  the  average  students  have 

He  made  the  following  statement: 


(p.  74). 


Teacher  absence,  however,  is  by  now  more  a fact  of  life 
than  it  is  a sudden  emergency.  In  today's  world  of 
staffing,  generous  sick  leave  policies,  and  increased 
release  time  situations,  a school  system  may  find  itself 
missing  a number  of  regular  faculty  members  each  day. 

(p.  74) 

M.  Heckman  (1981)  found  in  a query  of  state  offices  of  education  that 
substitute  teachers  were  used  from  1.60%  (Texas)  to  5.43%  (Hawaii)  of 
the  total  school  days  in  the  instructional  year.  However,  in  30  out  of 
50  states,  the  state  school  officials  did  not  maintain  records  on 
substitute  teaching.  To  put  the  problem  in  perspective  on  a national 
basis,  Dahlin  (1981)  stated  that  "during  one  school  year  substitutes 
taught  nine  million  teacher-days  throughout  the  nation"  (p.  30). 

While  the  cost  in  student  achievement  might  well  have  been  the 
primary  concern,  so  might  the  additional  financial  cost  incurred  by 
having  large  numbers  of  substitute  teachers.  M.  Heckman  (1981)  found 
that,  in  those  states  replying  to  his  survey,  as  much  as  2.76%  of  the 
educational  budget  of  the  state  was  allocated  for  substitutes.  Elliott 
and  Manlove  (1977)  referred  to  New  fork  City's  monumental  cost  for 
substitutes  ($71.50  million  in  1971-72)  and  suggested,  "there  may  be  a 
serious  increase  in  dollar  cost  nationally"  (p.  269).  They  stated, 

"the  data  from  a 1976-77  study  of  the  situation  in  a Midwestern  state 
clearly  indicate  that  the  problem  is  not  unique  to  urban  areas"  (p.  269). 

As  repeatedly  noted,  the  literature  indicated  a dearth  of 
detailed  knowledge  about  substitute  teaching  and  the  administration  of 
substitute  teaching  programs.  There  was  a reported  increase  in  the 
number  of  days  that  regular  teachers  were  absent  from  the  classroom  and 


a corresponding  increase  in  the  need  for  substitute  teachers.  Further- 
more, there  was  an  indication  that  substitute  teachers  are  ineffective 
and  may  even  equate  to  cutting  back  school  time,  which  has  been  shown 
to  lower  student  achievement.  Also,  there  was  evidence  of  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  substitute  teacher  programs  directly  affecting  school  budgets. 

Such  evidence  pointed  to  a need  for  further  research  in  the 
area.  In  Florida  there  apparently  had  not  been  a study  on  the  practices, 
policies,  and  procedures  pertinent  to  the  administration  of  substitute 
teachers  since  A.  H.  Stevens'  1943  study.  The  state  had  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  size  since  1943,  changing  from  predominantly  rural  to  urban. 

The  administration  of  the  substitute  programs  had  been  left  to  the 
leadership  of  the  67  school  districts  and,  like  more  than  one-half  the 
other  states,  state  officials  maintained  almost  no  records  In  the  area. 

Assumptions 

Several  assumptions  were  basic  to  this  study.  They  are  as 

1.  Maintenance  of  continuity  of  instruction  when  the  regular 
teacher  is  absent  is  important. 

2.  Continuity  of  instruction  will  be  more  likely  to  be  main- 
tained if  the  substitute  teacher  program  is  properly 
administered. 

3.  Knowledge  about  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures 
in  the  administration  of  substitute  teachers  in  the 
state  of  Florida  will  help  the  leaders  of  the 


67  school 


Knowledge  abou 


administer  their 

practices,  and  procedures  compare  with  criteria  estab- 
lished through  the  literature  for  administration  of 
substitute  teacher  programs  will  help  administrators  in 
the  proper  administration  of  their  substitute  teacher 


Definitions  of  Terms 

Cri teri a— Standards  which  represented  the  most  common  or  generally 

administering  the  entire  substitute  service 
Criterion— A statement  developed  through  a search  of  the  literature 

which  represented  the  most  conmon  practice  for  administering  a 
particular  aspect  of  the  substitute  service 
District  school  system — A part  of  the  state  system  of  public  education 
which  consisted  of  all  schools,  courses,  agencies,  and  services 
under  the  control  of  a school  board  (the  boundaries  of  school 
districts  in  the  state  of  Florida  were  coterminous  with  the 
boundaries  of  the  67  counties) 

District  superi ntendent— The  school  officer  in  charge  of  administering 
a district  school  system  (in  Florida,  district  superintendents 


‘ither  elected  by  the  people  of  the 


Policies,  pr 


procedures— The  official  written  guidelir 


issued  and  approved  by  the  school  board  for  administering  the 
substitute  teacher  service  and/or  the  day-to-day  operating 
instructions  for  administering  the  substitute  teacher  service 

unwritten,  unofficial,  but  accepted  method  for  administering 
the  substitute  teacher  service  in  a school  district 
Regular  teacher— A person  who  was  employed  under  contract  on  a full-time 
basis  and  who  was  assigned  to  a specific  grade  level  or  area 
of  specialization 

School  district  classification  by  size— A school  district  which  had 
25,000  or  more  students  was  classified  as  large;  a school 
district  which  had  at  least  10,000  but  not  more  than  24,999 
students  was  classified  as  medium;  a school  district  which  had 
at  least  2,500  but  not  more  than  9,999  students  was  classified 
as  small;  and  a school  district  which  had  at  least  300  but  not 
more  than  2,499  students  was  classified  as  very  small 
School  officers— For  the  state  of  Florida  the  officers  included  the 
state  commissioner  of  education  and  the  members  of  the  state 

included  the  superintendent  of  schools  and  members  of  the  school 

State  department  of  education— The  state  agency  or  portion  thereof  with 
the  responsibility  for  certifying  professional  education  person- 


Substitute  teacher— The  individual  selected  to  replace  a regular  teacher 


who  is  absent  from  the  classroom 
Procedures 

Study  Design 

The  study  of  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  relative  to 
substitute  teachers  in  the  state  of  Florida  was  begun  with  a review  of 
related  literature.  This  review  involved  a study  of  the  available 
research,  including  doctoral  dissertations,  text  materials,  authoritative 
opinion  articles,  and  other  pertinent  published  or  unpublished  informa- 
tion. The  focus  of  the  review  of  literature  was  to  develop  a set  of 
related  criteria  based  on  generally  accepted  practice,  opinion,  and 
research.  Because  Mason  (1968)  had  previously  completed  a thorough 
review  of  the  literature  to  establish  the  recommended  criteria  relative 
to  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  for  the  administration  of  the 
substitute  teaching  service,  the  review  for  the  present  study  was 
concentrated  in  the  literature  appearing  after  1950.  Hey  portions  of  the 
literature  prior  to  1950  are  Included,  however,  to  provide  continuity. 

From  the  literature  search  criteria  evolved  providing  an  authoritative 
consensus  concerning  the  administration  of  substitute  teacher  programs 
in  the  state  of  Florida. 

In  order  to  conduct  the  survey  portion  of  the  study,  a survey 
instrument  was  developed  consistent  with  the  criteria  and  was  used  to 
determine  the  1983  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  in  the  67  school 
districts  of  Florida.  The  quantitative  data  collected  were  represented 


in  tabular  format  with  an  accompanying  narration.  Nonquantitative 
data  were  treated  by  narration.  Once  the  policies,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures for  administering  substitute  teacher  programs  were  determined 
for  each  responding  district,  comparisons  were  made  relative  to  the 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of  the  large  (25,000  or  more 
students),  medium  (10,000-24,999  students),  small  (2,500-9,999  students), 
and  very  small  (300-2,499  students)  districts.  Comparisons  were  then 
made  with  the  criteria  recomnended  in  the  literature  and  with  the 
actual  practices  found  by  the  ERS  (1977)  national  survey. 

The  population  for  the  survey  was  the  67  Florida  school  districts 
divided  into  four  size  categories.  The  individual  in  each  school 
district  involved  in  the  survey  was  the  substitute  teacher  coordinator, 
chief  personnel ‘Officer,  or  superintendent. 

Instrumentation  and  Data  Collection  for 

The  criteria  developed  through  the  search  of  literature  pro- 
vided an  answer  to  question  1 in  the  section  Statement  of  the  Problem. 

The  survey  instrument  (Appendix),  which  was  related  to  these  criteria, 
was  used  to  provide  data  relative  to  the  policies,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures for  administering  substitute  teacher  programs  in  the  67  school 
districts  in  the  state  of  Florida.  The  data  obtained  through  the  use  of 
the  survey  instrument  provided  an  answer  to  the  second  question  in  the 


section  Statement  of 


As  can  be  seen  by  a review  of  the  Appendix  and  the  14  criteria 
derived  from  the  literature  relative  to  the  administration  of  substi- 
tute teacher  programs,  a set  of  questions  which  have  a logical  relation- 
ship to  the  criteria  were  developed.  The  number  of  questions  asked  to 
obtain  the  relative  information  for  comparison  with  a given  criterion 
depended  on  the  complexity  of  the  criterion.  Sixteen  of  the  30  ques- 
tions in  the  survey  instrument  related  to  the  ERS  survey,  thus  allowing 
comparisons  of  Florida  data  which  related  to  the  criteria  developed 
through  the  literature  review  with  the  national  data  obtained  through 
the  ERS  survey.  The  following  list  is  designed  to  show  the  relationship 
between  the  questions  in  the  survey  instrument  (Appendix),  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  1983  survey  instrument,  and  the  criteria.  If  a 
question  on  the  1983  survey  Instrument  is  related  to  a question  on  the 
ERS  survey,  the  two  questions  appear  aligned  in  the  list.  If  there  is 
no  relationship  between  a question  on  the  1983  survey  and  the  ERS  survey, 
the  space  is  left  blank. 


IS 


1983  Survey 
Question  I 


15 

16 
17 


Cri teri on 


ERS  Survey  (1977) 
Question  # 

18 

19 


24 

25 


26 

21 


As  the  list  reveals,  1983  survey  questions  1,  5,  11,  12,  13,  17, 
18,  19,  20,  23,  26,  27,  28,  and  29  did  not  have  a relationship  to  the 
ERS  survey,  while  ERS  survey  questions  3,  4,  8,  9,  10,  11,  14,  15,  20, 
22,  23,  and  27  had  no  relationship  to  the  1983  survey.  Again,  this  was 
due  to  the  development  of  questions  for  the  1983  survey  relative  to  the 
14  criteria. 

The  questions  on  the  1983  survey  were  designed  to  be  answered 
quickly  by  a person  knowledgeable  about  substitute  teacher  programs, 
such  as  a substitute  teacher  coordinator,  chief  personnel  officer, 
superintendent,  or  designee  who  worked  with  the  district  substitute 
teacher  program.  In  many  cases  the  questions  required  only  a check 
in  a Yes  or  No  blank.  In  other  cases,  if  Yes  was  checked,  additional 
data  were  requested,  usually  requiring  only  another  check  beside  the 
correct  response.  On  such  questions,  an  "Other  (please  specify)" 
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response  was  available  if  required.  Some  of  the  questions  were  designed 
with  a list  of  possible  responses  of  which  only  one  was  to  be  checked, 
or  if  none  of  the  available  responses  applied  to  the  district,  an  "Other 
(please  specify)"  response  was  provided.  Some  of  the  questions  required 
short  responses  to  specific  information  requested,  and,  finally,  two 
questions  asked  for  a brief  comnent.  The  identifying  and  classifying 
data  at  the  beginning  of  the  1983  survey  required  the  name  of  the  school 
district,  name  of  the  person  responding,  title  of  the  person  responding. 

The  1983  survey  was  field  tested  for  face  validity  by  appro- 
priate district  personnel  in  Alachua,  Bradford,  and  Hillsborough  Coun- 
ties. Changes  that  seemed  appropriate  from  the  results  of  the  field 
test  were  made  in  the  1983  survey  prior  to  its  further  use.  The  final 
version  of  the  1983  survey  was  professionally  printed. 

The  1983  survey  in  its  final  version  was  mailed  to  the  substi- 

of  the  67  Florida  school  districts.  Responses  were  received  from  45 
districts.  A follow-up  Instrument  with  an  appropriate  letter  of  explana- 
tion was  mailed  three  weeks  after  the  first  mailing  and  resulted  in 
responses  from  17  additional  districts.  To  secure  responses  for  the  5 
remaining  school  districts,  telephone  contact  was  made  and  the  instru- 
ment was  filled  out  by  the  researcher  based  on  the  telephone  responses 
provided  by  the  substitute  coordinator,  chief  personnel  officer, 
or  superintendent.  Thus,  data  were  collected  for  each  of  the  67  school 


distr 


Survey  Portii 


Study 


As  noted,  the  data  collected  from  the  administration  of  the 

of  the  Problem.  If  the  data  were  quantifiable,  they  were  arranged  in 
appropriate  tables;  if  they  were  not  quantifiable,  a descriptive 
narration  was  used. 

Question  3 in  Statement  of  the  Problem  was  answered  by  grouping 
the  school  districts  data  according  to  the  school  district  size  criteria 

descriptive  techniques  comprable  to  those  used  in  the  ERS  (1977)  survey. 

Question  4 in  the  Statement  of  the  Problem  was  answered  through 
a logical/rational  Inspection  of  the  school  districts'  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  in  relation  to  the  criteria  developed  through  the 
literature  search  in  order  to  determine  how  many  districts  tended  to 
operate  consistently  with  each  of  the  criteria.  Finally,  question  5 in 
the  Statement  of  the  Problem  was  answered  by  use  of  simple  descriptive 
statistical  techniques  to  compare  data  from  the  Florida  school  districts 
with  the  data  from  the  ERS  (1977)  survey. 

Organization  of  the  Study 

Chapter  II  contains  a review  of  the  literature  relating  to 
reconmended  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  for  administering 
a substitute  teacher  program.  Chapter  III  consists  of  the  information 
compiled  from  the  1983  survey  instrument  and  comparisons  among  the  large, 
medium,  small,  and  very  small  school  districts  of  Florida.  Chapter  IV 


presents  a comparison  of  the  policies,  practices. 


procedures  of 


the  Florida  school  districts  to  the  criteria  derived  from  the  literature 
and  to  national  practices  revealed  by  the  1977  ERS  survey.  Chapter  V 
contains  the  summary,  conclusions,  and  discussion. 


CHAPTER  II 

CRITERIA  FOR  ADMINISTERING  THE  SUBSTITUTE  TEACHER  SERVICE 
BASED  ON  A REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

Prior  to  1950,  relatively  few  research  studies  had  been  conducted 
concerning  the  administration  of  substitute  teacher  programs.  Mason 
(1968)  found  that  two-thirds  of  all  the  literature  on  the  subject  had 
been  published  since  1950.  His  research  showed  that  "one  hundred  and 
sixty  articles  concerning  the  substitute  teacher  are  listed  in  the 
Education  Index  for  the  period  1929  to  1964;  of  these  108  appeared  after 
1950“  (p.  21).  In  analyzing  17  educational  and  personnel  administration 
books,  he  found  the  subject  of  substitute  teachers  mentioned  in  only  a 
few  paragraphs  or  pages.  In  addition  to  the  sparsity  of  literature, 
Washington  (1972)  stated,  "the  professional  development,  situations, 
and  problems  of  the  substitute  teacher  have  not  been  a topic  of  vital 
concern  for  researchers  or  practitioners  in  the  field  of  educational 
administration"  (p.  153).  D.  L.  Heckman  (1971)  and  Grieder  (1972)  con- 
cluded that  the  improvement  of  the  substitute  teacher  program  had  not 

Heckman  (1971)  recommended  that  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the 
development  of  administrative  procedures  which  would  facilitate  instruc- 
tional continuity  in  the  absence  of  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 
Finally,  Reynolds  and  Garfield  (1971)  found  that  administrators,  beset 
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Mason  (1968)  found  the  literature  to  be  descriptive,  discus- 
sional,  and/or  opinionatlve  in  nature,  but  generally  supportive  of  the 
major  research  that  had  been  done: 

Although  the  articles  often  contain  a description  of  the 
practices  in  various  school  systems  or  a report  of  an 
experience  that  a substitute  teacher  underwent  on  an  assign- 
ment, the  articles  also  present  opinions  as  to  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various  aspects  of  substitute- 
teacher  service  that  have  been  pointed  out  in  reports  of 
major  research  and  more  or  less  supported  by  writers  who 
have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  (p.  21) 

In  the  review  of  the  literature  contained  in  the  following  sec- 
tions, only  the  major  studies  or  articles  published  prior  to  1950  are 
reviewed  because  that  was  accomplished  by  Mason  (1968).  The  criteria 
Mason  found  for  administering  a substitute  teacher  program  are  reviewed 
and  subjected  to  scrutiny  in  light  of  the  more  recent  literature.  Cri- 
teria for  the  present  study  are  developed  and  supported  and  restated  as 
the  last  section  of  the  chapter.  Those  criteria  of  Mason's  which  the 
literature  indicated  are  viable  are  retained  or  modified.  As  new  cri- 
teria seemed  warranted,  they  were  added. 

Early  Studies  of  Substitute  Teacher  Service 

Connors  (1927)  apparently  made  the  first  comprehensive  study  of 

concluded  that  superintendents  of  county  or  district  schools  usually 
exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  administration  of  substitute  teacher 
service  and  shared  this  responsibility  with  local  school  officials.  He 
found  that  the  personnel  records  of  substitute  teachers,  their  salaries, 
and  the  service  they  rendered  were  unsatisfactory.  A large  number  of 


the  superintendents  who  wer 


expressed  dissatisfactic 


on  with 


the  methods  that  were  being  used  for  administering  substitute  teacher 


The  first  published  indepth  s 
tratlon  was  made  by  Baldwin  in  1934. 
for  evaluating  administrative  praetic 

statement: 


tudy  of  substitute  teacher  adminis 
His  study  established  criteria 
es  and  establishing  standards  in 


evaluation  in  this  study  were  formulated  after  a thorough 
study  of  educational  literature  and  a survey  of  prevailing 
practices  for  administering  substitute  teaching  service. 

taken  from  the  writings  of  recognized  authorities-  in 
school  administration,  (p.  5) 

Baldwin  (1934)  further  stated,  "there  are  few  direct  ref 


to  the  subject  of  substitute-teaching  service  in  educational  writings" 

criteria:  "Wherever  relevant,  the  standards  for  regular  instructional 
service  shall  apply  to  the  conduct  of  substitute  teaching  service.  Con- 


vice”  (p.  5). 

Finally,  Baldwin  (1934)  did  not  propose  any  criteria  which  were 
not  substantiated  as  prevailing  practice  by  his  survey.  He  referred  to 
this  as  a "pragmatic  limitation"  (p.  5).  Baldwin's  criteria,  numbered 
for  easier  reference,  were  as  follows: 
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19.  Substitute  teachers  should  be  Included  in  the  staff, 
professional,  and  social  affairs,  (pp.  18-20) 

In  regard  to  Mason's  (1968)  second  criterion,  it  should  be 
noted  that  Conners  in  a 1927  study  showed  that  the  superintendent 
of  county  or  district  schools  usually  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
the  administration  of  the  substitute  teacher  service  and  shared  his 
responsibilities  with  local  school  officials.  Baldwin's  (1934)  and 
A.  H.  Stevens'  (1943)  first  criterion  was  identical  to  Mason's 
second  criterion.  In  addition,  Baldwin's  criteria  2 through  10, 
and  12  through  14,  had  essentially  identical  counterparts  in  Mason's 
criteria.  Mason's  criterion  5,  regarding  inservice  training,  was 
stated  differently  than  Baldwin's  criterion  11,  but  had  essentially 
the  same  meaning.  Stevens'  criteria  2,  4,  6,  7,  9,  and  10  were 
expressed  differently  but  had  direct  counterparts  in  Mason's  criteria. 

counterparts. 

In  the  paragraphs  that  follow,  the  criteria  presented  by  Mason 

opinion  since  their  publication.  In  some  instances,  two  or  more 
related  criteria  are  grouped  under  the  same  category  for  the  purposes 
of  examination.  Criteria  17,  18,  and  19  are  not  included  in  the  follow- 
ing review  because  of  infrequent  reference  in  the  literature.  Following 
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or  related  criteria  are  restated  for  clarity.  Finally,  at  the  end  of 
the  review  the  completed  set  of  revised  criteria  are  summarized. 

Assignment  of  Responsibility 

Reference  to  Mason's  (1968)  second  criterion  will  show  that  he 
suggested  that  the  superintendent  of  the  school  district  should  ulti- 
mately be  held  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  substitute 
teacher  service  for  the  district.  Mason,  unlike  previous  authors, 
placed  another  criterion  ahead  of  this  one.  He  expressed  the  need  for 
a set  of  written  directions  or  guidelines  approved  by  the  district 
school  board  for  administering  the  substitute  service.  Castetter  (1981) 
expressed  the  general  trend  In  thinking  when  he  stated,  "like  any  other 
recurrent  need,  it  requires  a plan  of  action  reinforced  by  board  poli- 
cies” (p.  491).  Keller  (1976)  suggested,  "if  guidelines  are  not  estab- 
lished or  clearly  stated,  you  might  request  that  your  board  of  education 
or  principal  do  so"  (p.  77).  Kimbrough  and  Nunnery  (1983),  in  discussing 
the  central  office  staff,  wrote,  "in  the  legal  sense,  the  board,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  superintendent,  makes  policy  and  the  superintendent 
carries  out  these  policies”  (p.  165).  They  further  stated  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  "all  other  district  administrators  are  responsible  to  the 
superintendent"  (p.  165).  Blanton  (1982),  in  writing  about  Florida 
Statute  231,  Indicated  that  "it  is  the  responsibility  of  each  individual 
school  board  to  adopt  rules  prescribing  the  qualifications,  compensation, 
and  the  procedure  for  employment  of  all  substitute  teachers"  (p.  20). 
Thelma  Stevens  (1969),  referring  to  the  substitute  teacher  program. 


stated,  "at  the 


of  the  problem  Is 


fact  the 


a school  district  has  the  sole  responsibility  for  management  of  the 
program"  (p.  230). 

The  ERS  (1977)  data  showed  the  central  office  staff  to  be 
responsible  for  actually  administering  the  substitute  program  in  90% 
of  large  and  medium  school  districts  and  in  64%  of  the  small  districts. 
The  superintendent  and  the  building  pricipal  were  found  to  have  primary 
responsibility  for  administering  the  program  in  very  small  districts 

ment  depended  on  the  site  of  the  district.  The  data,  however,  did  not 
change  the  basic  premise  that  the  superintendent  had  responsibility  for 
the  substitute  program  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  district. 

Based  on  the  literature.  Mason's  (1968)  first  two  criteria  were 
viable  and  remained  basically  unchanged  for  the  purposes  of  the  present 
study.  The  restatements  which  follow  are  only  intended  to  provide  con- 

1.  A statement  of  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  the 
administration  of  the  substitute  teaching  service  is 

2.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  held  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  substitute  teaching  service. 

Centralized  Selection  and  Assignment 

Mason's  (1968)  third  criterion  stated  that  there  was  to  be  a 
system  of  centralized  selection  and  assignment  of  substitute  teachers. 


Educational  Research  Service,  Inc.  (1977)  reported  that  “50.2  percent 
of  all  responding  school  systems  centrally  control  and  assign  their 
substitute  teachers;  22.8  percent  maintain  a decentralized  system  at 
the  building  level;  and  27.0  percent  use  features  of  both"  (p.  vii). 

Kimbrough  (1968)  stated,  “central  office  personnel  should  invest 
considerable  leadership  in  developing  a roster  of  persons  who  can 
temporarily  replace  regular  teachers  where  the  'permanent  substitute' 
plan  is  not  used"  (p.  246).  Thelma  Stevens  (1969)  stated,  “the  school 
should  make  every  effort  to  match  teacher  with  subject  and  return  suc- 
cessful substitutes  to  the  same  classroom  as  often  as  possible"  (p.  229). 
She  further  stated,  "the  more  familiar  students  and  substitute  are  with 
each  other,  the  more  satisfying  and  productive  the  resulting  experience" 
(p.  229).  Washington  (1972)  stated,  “what  then  is  needed,  initially,  is 
a shift  in  policy  such  that  school  systems  will  provide  a budget  for 
each  school  in  its  district  to  recruit  a regular  corps  of  substitute 
teachers"  (p.  155).  Loomis  and  Sucher  (1972)  reported  a system  in 
Detroit  where  the  district  maintained  a computerized  central  list,  and 
local  school  administrators  interacted  with  the  computer  to  obtain  their 
substitutes.  Olfson  (1978)  offered  the  following  opinion: 

In  the  past,  teachers  expecting  to  be  absent  would  phone 
a central  number  and  inform  the  administration  that  they 
would  be  out.  That  central  clearinghouse  would  automatically 
hire  a replacement  substitute  for  each  absent  teacher. 

Today  there's  an  extra  step,  but  it's  the  step  that  has 
made  a crucial  difference.  The  teachers  now  report  their 
expected  absence  to  their  building  administrator,  who 
determines  whether  a substitute  is  needed.  If  the  decision 
is  positive,  the  principal  contacts  the  central  office, 
which  then  contacts  the  substitute  and  handles  the  clerical 
details,  (p.  27) 


substitutes,  "a  preferred  list  containing  the  names  of  the  most  quali- 
fied, highly  rated  people;  and  a general  list  of  all  the  others” 

(p.  80).  He  reported  the  following: 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  have  a system  which  permits  a 
principal  to  request  that  a particular  substitute  be  called 
by  the  central  substitute  office.  This  helps  the  school  to 
retain  quality  substitutes  who  are  familiar  with  policies 
and  regulations,  (p.  80) 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  opinion  since  1968  has  indi- 
cated that  a centralized  list  of  substitutes  should  be  developed  and 
maintained  but  that  local  school  administrators  should  be  involved  in 
the  process  in  order  to  increase  overall  efficiency.  Olfson  (1978) 

reduce  the  number  of  substitutes  used"  (p.  27).  Therefore,  a more 
appropriate  criterion  relative  to  selection  and  assignment  would.be  as 

The  selection  and  assignment  of  substitute  teachers 
is  an  interactive  process  between  the  central  office 
and  the  local  school  administrator. 

Application.  Selection  Criteria,  and  Qualifications 

Mason  (1968)  offered  three  criteria  in  regard  to  substitute 
teacher  application,  selection  criteria,  and  qualifications.  These 
criteria  were  focused  on  the  requirement  that  an  application  be  sub- 


rofessional  qualifications  of 


substitute  should 


similar  to  those 
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of  a regular  teacher.  To  improve  the  selection  process,  Thelma 
Stevens  (1969)  suggested  that  a central  office-coordinator  position 
should  be  established  in  relation  to  the  selection  of  substitute 
teachers.  Since  1968,  literature  about  the  application  procedure  is 
sparse.  The  ERS  (1977)  report  included  several  sample  substitute 

school  systems  and  medium  school  systems  and  over  60  percent  of  the 
small  school  systems  take  applications  for  substitute  employment11 
(p.  vii).  Drake  (1981)  stated,  "candidates  wishing  to  obtain  substitute 
teaching  assignments  within  a particular  district  usually  comply  with 
an  application  procedure"  (p.  76). 

In  considering  the  selection  process,  Thelma  Stevens  (1969) 
pointed  out  that  "it  is  unfortunate  that  so  little  effort  has  been  made 
to  select,  hire,  and  retain  the  best  substitutes  and  to  insure  that  each 
day  of  the  teacher  absence  is  not  a total  loss"  (p.  229).  Weber  (1970) 
summed  up  the  problem  when  he  stated  that  "the  substitute  or  replacement 
teacher  typically  has  not  been  carefully  selected"  (p.  170).  Castetter 
(1981)  stated  that  there  should  be  written  specifications  for  quality 
replacements  (p.  491).  Kraft  (1980)  pointed  out  some  strategies  used 
to  improve  the  number  and  quality  of  substitutes  available.  Specif- 

of  an  adult-education  evening  program  in  Ewing  Township,  New  Jersey, 
and  "college-educated  housewives"  who  were  offered  an  orientation  and 
training  program  as  part  of  a "recruitment  campaign"  in  Lombard,  Illi- 
nois. He  also  mentioned  an  "18-semester  hour  sequence  of  education 
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professionalism;  for  the  student,  greater  continuity  of  instruction; 
for  the  regular  teacher,  a "qualified  teacher”  to  take  his  or  her  place 
in  the  classroom  (p.  155).  Starnes  (1973),  as  a result  of  his  research, 
indicated  that  a substitute  teacher  should  have  a background  in  school 

district,  and  willingness  to  work  as  a permanent  or  temporary  teacher. 

in  the  credentials  of  substitute  teachers  over  the  last  five  years"  (p. 
269).  They  also  stated  that  "14  percent  of  the  superintendents  even 
reported  that  they  were  able  to  provide  their  schools  with  certified 
personnel  in  all  cases"  (p.  269).  Furthermore,  "the  problem  of  quali- 
fied substitutes  was  acute  in  rural  areas"  (p.  270).  The  ERS  (1977) 
reported  that  the  same  minimum  academic  degree  was  required  of  substi- 


tute teachers  in  over  58%  of  the  districts  surveyed  and  not  required 
in  about  41%.  The  size  of  the  district  did  not  make  a difference  in 

"the  substitute  has  had  less  training  than  the  regular  teacher"  (p.  79). 
Drake  (1981)  defined  a substitute  teacher  "as  a certified  and  qualified 
professional  who  replaces  the  regular  classroom  teacher  for  the  purpose 


generally  promoting  the  educational  welfa 
further  stated  the  following: 


The  system  must  be  changed 
need  to  be  improved.  Furt 

reflect  the  theoretical  in 
ified  personnel  to  replace 


maintaining  discipline  at 
are  of  students"  (p.  75). 


substitute  teacher 


ar  teacher,  (p.  76) 
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It  appeared  from  the  literature  available  that  two  of  Mason's 
(1968)  criteria  should  remain  basically  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  the 
present  study.  The  restatements  which  follow  are  only  intended  to 
provide  for  consistency  in  format.  The  recoraiended  criteria  are  as 

Each  candidate  for  substitute  work  is  required  to 
submit  an  application  form  giving  his/her  essential 
qualifications. 

Professional  qualifications  of  the  substitute  are 
the  same  as  for  the  regular  teaching  staff. 

His  criterion  which  stated  that  "selection  and  assignment  of  substitutes 
should  be  made  strictly  on  the  basis  of  merit"  (p.  19)  is  modified  to 
read  as  follows: 

Selection  of  substitutes  is  made  strictly  on  the 
basis  of  merit. 

The  concept  of  assignment  based  on  merit  used  in  Mason's  criterion  is 
more  closely  related  to  the  next  criterion  dealing  with  assignment  to 
grade  level  or  subject  area. 

Substitute  Teacher  Assignment 

Mason's  (1968)  eleventh  criterion  focused  on  the  most  efficient 
use  of  substitutes.  He  recoinnended  the  specialization  of  substitute 
teachers  within  grade  levels  in  the  elementary  school  and  within  sub- 
ject fields  in  high  school  (p.  18).  Thelma  Stevens  (1969)  supported 
this  criterion  when  she  stated  that  every  effort  should  be  made  "to 


match  teachers  with  subject"  (p.  229).  She  made  the  point  that  the 
"central  coordinator  should  be  in  full  charge  of  assigning  substitutes 
to  positions,  using  his  familiarity  with  the  substitute's  background 
and  performance  to  put  the  right  teachers  on  the  right  job"  (p.  230). 
Reynolds  and  Garfield  (1971)  expressed  the  general  concern  about 
indiscriminately  assigning  substitutes.  They  stated  that  the  substi- 
tute teacher  usually  “has  little  knowledge  of  the  subject  area"  (p.  80). 
Castetter  (1981)  stated  that  “inability  to  recruit  sufficient  and 
qualified  replacements  accounts  for  many  of  the  problems  attending 
substitute  service"  (p.  490).  He  further  stated,  “This  is  especially 
true  in  school  districts  not  located  near  population  centers”  (p.  490). 
Loomis  and  Sucher  (1972)  reported  on  a computerized  system  in  Detroit 
that  was  used  to  assist  administrators  in  obtaining  the  most  qualified 
substitute  teacher  to  meet  their  needs.  The  system  enabled  them  to 

accessible  for  any  substitute  assignment"  (p.  24).  Elliott  and  Manlove 
(1977)  reported  the  following: 

Fourteen  percent  of  the  superintendents  even  reported  that 
they  were  able  to  provide  their  schools  with  certified  per- 

were  specifically  trained.  But  the  problem  of  qualified 
substitutes  was  acute  in  rural  areas,  (p.  269) 

Orake  (1981)  was  concerned  that  the  "substitute  should  be  assigned  only 
to  department  or  departments  in  which  they  have  certification  and 
expertise"  (p.  77). 

Some  school  districts  certainly  adhere  to  Mason's  eleventh 
criterion  while  others  adhere  to  it  in  philosophy  but  not  in  practice. 


literature  seemed 


substil 


The  general  tenor  of  the 

used  in  appropriate  assignments  beca 
coordinate  the  effort  to  bring  this 
of  this  criterion  is  retained.  The 
follows: 


qualified,  they  often  were  not 
a there  was  no  one  available  to 
out.  Therefore,  the  basic  intent 
statement  of  the  criterion  is  as 


In  the  assignment  of  substitute  teachers  there  is 
high  school . 


Preparation  of  Substitute  Teachers  and 
Regular  Teachers  for  Substitute  Service 

Inservice  training  for  substitute  teachers  was  a topic  discussed 
frequently  in  the  literature.  Mason  (1968)  listed  inservice  training 
as  his  fifth  criterion.  Starnes  (1973)  stated,  "training  is  a signifi- 
cant segment  of  the  substitute-teacher  program.  The  role  of  the  sub- 
stitute-teacher program  is  strengthened  by  the  district's  preservice  and 

substitute  teacher  service  has  been  developed  into  preservice  or 
orientation.  Inservice  for  the  substitutes,  and  inservice  for  regular 


have  been  mentioned  in  the  literature  since  8aldw1n  (1934),  but  the 
latter  appears  to  have  evolved  during  the  1970s. 

that  "attempts  at  building  and 
the  substitute  is  usually  placed 


Stevens  (1969)  reported 


in  an  unfamiliar  situation  without  adequate  preparation"  (p.  229). 

Elliott  and  Manlove  (1977)  reported  that  in  an  Indiana  study  “less 
than  IX  of  the  reporting  corporations  indicated  that  any  money  was  spent 
in  preparing  substitutes"  and  further  stated,  "the  few  dollars  that  were 
spent  went  for  handbooks,  planbooks,  and  orientation"  (p.  270).  The 
ERS  (1977)  reported  data  that  conflicted  with  Elliott  and  Manlove.  They 
reported  that  “orientation  programs  for  substitute  teachers  are  provided 
by  42.4  percent  of  all  responding  school  systems"  (p.  vii).  Castetter 
(1981)  recommended  the  "preparation  of  a handbook  for  temporary  employees 
routinlzing  procedures  to  be  followed  and  helping  to  clarify  and  mini- 
mize problems  usually  encountered  when  regular  personnel  are  absent" 

(p.  492).  Esposito  (1975)  stated  that  "the  most  important  component  in 
any  program  to  improve  the  role  of  the  substitute  teacher  is  the  orien- 
tation and  training  session  which  should  be  held  for  all  substitutes 
early  in  the  year"  (p.  49).  Kraft  (1980)  reported  that  "many  schools 
endeavor  to  minimize  the  substitutes'  first-day  confusion  by  conducting 
tours  of  their  buildings  prior  to  the  opening  of  classes  in  September" 

(p.  80).  He  gave  a few  examples  of  orientation  programs,  which  included 
building  tours  and  workshops  prior  to  the  beginning  of  school.  Kraft 
further  stated  that  "the  orientation  session  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  substitute's  preservice  training"  (p.  81). 

In  regard  to  orientation  or  preservice  training  for  substitute 
teachers,  some  authors  have  pointed  out  district  deficiencies,  while 
others  have  made  suggestions  for  improvement.  There  appeared  to  be 
general  agreement  among  the  writers  that  the  programs  needed  improvement. 


but  there  was  disagreement  as  to  what  percentage  of  the  districts  had 
orientation  programs.  In  effect,  there  was  disagreement  about  the 
extent  of  the  problem. 

Substitute  teachers  must  be  trained  to  deal  with  the  special 
problems  of  substitution.  Reynolds  and  Garfield  (1971)  found  after 
staff  development  for  substitute  teachers  that  "discipline  became  less 

and  began  positively  rewarding  appropriate  behavior"  (p.  83).  Starnes 
(1973)  wrote,  “inservice  training  should  be  provided  to  acquaint  the 
potential  substitute  teachers  with  duties  of  the  job,  skills  needed, 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  school  or  system,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  school"  (p.  25).  Woods  and  Woods  (1974)  stated  that  "substitute 
teachers  need  training  in  substituting"  (p.  167).  The  ERS  (1977) 
reported  that  of  the  responding  school  systems  only  22S  offered  in- 
service  programs  for  substitute  teachers.  Jentzen  and  Vockell  (1978) 
pointed  out  that  "school  systems  are  shifting  policy  and  developing  a 
policy  of  professional  development  for  substitute  teachers"  (p.  87). 
Dahlin  (1981)  wrote  that  "districts  should  access  the  skills  and  infor- 
mation especially  needed  by  their  school  substitutes  and  create  a 
program  to  improve  effectiveness"  (p.  31).  Michael  Heckman  (1981) 
recomnended  that  school  districts  "establish  regular  inservice  training 

goals,  objectives,  procedures,  and  instructional  philosophies,  so  that 
substitutes  do  not  incur  the  hostility  of  classroom  teachers  by  ques- 
tioning practices  they  do  not  understand"  (p.  66).  Kraft  (1980) 


reported 


"Ewing  Township,  N.J.,  offers  a 10-week  course  in 


stitute  teaching  as  part  of  its  evening  adult  program11  (p.  80).  He 
further  stated,  “many  school  systems  require  prospective  substitutes 
to  spend  time  in  the  classroom  observing  the  teachers  and  pupils  In 
action"  (p.  81).  Finally,  he  suggested  that  "substitutes  may  also 
attend  faculty  meetings,  staff  inservice  programs,  and  parent-teacher 
association  functions"  (p.  81). 

Woods  and  Woods  (1974)  stated  that  “inservice  training  is  needed 

staff  to  the  potential  effects  of  separation  and  the  problems  inherent 
in  substitute  teaching"  (p.  167).  Jentzen  and  Vockell  (1978)  pointed 
out  the  need  "for  inservice  programs  directed  at  regular  teachers  to 
encourage  greater  acceptance  of  substitutes.  Parsons  and  Dillon  (1981) 
wrote  about  inservice  for  the  school  systems  regular  teachers  in  regard 

could  benefit  from  practice  in  systematic  preparation  of  their  class- 

activities  relative  to  an  inservice  program  for  regular  teachers 

Teachers  should  brainstorm  and  list  the  things  that  a 
substitute  should  know  about  their  particular  class. 

Teachers  then  compile  a general  list  titled  “Things  a Sub- 
stitute Teacher  Should  Know." 

Using  the  list,  teachers  prepare  a folder  for  substitute 
teachers  for  their  own  classrooms,  (p.  31). 

Rawson  (1981)  recommended  the  following: 

A short  inservice  designed  to  help  make  regular  staff  mem- 
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in  reducing  the  hostility  end  Isolation  many  substitutes 
experience.  During  the  same  inservice,  staff  members  and 

about  substitute  teachers,  and  role  clarificiation  coupled 
with  a delineation  of  characteristics  needed  to  fit  that 
role  could  be  developed,  (p.  81 J 

Finally,  Collins  (1982)  wrote  that,  "school  districts  must  provide  sub- 
stitute teachers  training  and  knowledge  applicable  to  this  district's 
diversity  of  classroom  settings,  the  district’s  instructional  goals, 
and  the  teaching  materials  and  methods  the  district  has  adopted  to 
realize  its  instructional  goals"  (p.  231). 

The  authoritative  opinion  indicated  that  preparation  of  both 
substitutes  and  regular  teachers  relative  to  the  area  of  substitute 


priately  divided  into  three  general  categories:  orientation  for  sub- 
stitute teachers,  inservice  training  for  substitute  teachers,  and 
inservice  training  on  the  use  of  substitute  teachers  for  regular  teach- 
ers. Therefore,  due  to  the  dual  nature  of  the  responsibility.  Mason's 
(1968)  fifth  criterion  should  be  modified  to  read  as  follows: 
Orientation  is  provided  for  substitute  teachers 


e teachers  relative 


Supervision  and  Evaluation  of  Substitute  Teachers 

Mason  (1968)  listed  two  criteria  which  are  related  to  substitute 
teacher  supervision.  In  his  sixth  criterion  he  expressed  the  need  for 
adequate  supervision  of  the  substitute  teacher's  work,  and  in  his 
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thirteenth  criterion  he  focused  on  rating  the  work  of  the  substitute 
teacher  in  order  to  measure  and  increase  efficiency.  He  also  proposed 

promotion,  salary,  transfer,  and  termination  of  service.  There  has 
been  a reasonable  amount  of  interest  in  supervision  of  substitute 
teachers  expressed  through  the  literature.  The  writers,  however,  have 
not  distinguished  between  these  areas,  but  instead,  they  have  tended 
to  combine  the  evaluation  of  substitute  teachers  as  part  of  supervision. 
Washington  (1972)  recommended  hiring  full-time  substitute 

available  to  them.  He  stated: 


Administrators  and  si 


stitute  teacher'.  ...  

services,  (pp.  155-156) 

He  further  stated  "the  amelit 
school  system  and  its  schools 


inducting  evaluations  of  tl 


e approach  that  is  needed  i 
rovide  supervisory  services 


teaching  staff"  (p.  156).  Keller  (1976)  suggested  that  the  principal 
visit  the  substitute  teacher's  class  occasionally  to  make  sure  the 
students  are  behaving.  She  stated,  "this  can  be  a good  morale  booster, 
and  most  substitutes  are  only  too  willing  to  receive  help"  (p.  77). 

She  also  suggested  that  the  principal's  visit  would  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity to  check  on  what  the  substitute  is  doing.  Elliott  and  Manlove 
(1977)  reported  the  following: 
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A request  for  the  criteria  by  which  substitute  teachers  are 
evaluated  elicited  27  different  general  responses.  The 
largest  category  was  "principal's  recommendation."  Among 

terion  as  listed  "successful  teaching."  (pi  270) 

The  ERS  (1977)  reported  the  results  of  their  survey  showed  that  “39.2 
percent  of  all  responding  school  systems  formally  evaluate  the  per- 
formance of  their  substitute  teachers,"  and  the  “building  principal 
performs  the  evaluation  in  94.7  percent  of  the  school  systems11  (p.  vii). 
They  further  stated,  "substitute  teachers  are  most  often  evaluated 
after  each  assignment  (in  38.8  percent  of  all  responding  school  sys- 
tems)" (p.  vii). 

Jentzen  and  Voekell  (1978)  pointed  out  that  shifts  in  school 
system  policy  and  expectations  led  supervisors  and  administrators  to 


“assume  positive,  nonthreatening  positions  to  give  counsel  and  conduct 
evaluation  sessions  with  the  reserve  teachers  to  improve  instruction 
and  to  create  a better  working  relationship"  (p.  87).  Kraft  (1980) 

the  substitute's  work  should  be  evaluated  at  regular  intervals"  (p. 

83).  He  further  recommended  that  "school  districts  should  provide 
supervisory  services  to  advise  substitutes  at  regular  intervals  on  ways 
to  improve  their  teaching  methods"  (p.  84).  Frosch  (1981)  made  the  fol- 

strong  desire  to  be  effective  and  efficient.  They  will  appreciate 
a principal's  efforts  aimed  at  helping  them  to  do  a good  job"  (p.  71). 
Drake  (1981)  stated  that  “substitutes  must  be  shown  that  a good  lesson 
does  make  a difference"  (p.  79).  Drake  listed  criteria  to  "select  and 


judge  substitute  teachers  who  are  qualified  to  practice  their  craft" 

(p.  78).  He  divided  the  criteria  into  four  groups— suggested  teaching 
standards,  recommended  management  techniques,  desirable  professional 
attributes,  and  necessary  personnel  characteristics  (p.  78).  Rawson 
(1981)  wrote,  "evaluation  and  feedback  are  necessary  for  improvement 
in  the  substitute  teacher  program"  (p.  84).  He  suggested  that  this  does 
not  have  to  be  done  by  an  administrator,  but  can  be  accomplished  as  an 
"optional,  teacher- initiated  evaluation  dealing  with  task  acceptance  and 
performance,  summary  of  accomplishment,  and  maintenance  of  the  physical 
environment  could  provide  added  incentive  to  the  substitute  teacher  as 

reported  that  "the  general  absence  of  formal  administrative  evaluation 
Is  significant,  as  only  38.8%  of  substitute  teachers  are  evaluated 
after  each  assignment"  (p.  81).  Michael  Heckman  (1981)  made  recommenda- 

in  their  grade  levels  or  department,"  and  "develop  and  consistently  use 

teachers"  (p.  66). 

The  review  of  the  literature  supported  Mason's  (1968)  sixth 
and  thirteenth  criteria  statements,  but  not  as  separate  entities.  It 
appeared  from  the  information  available  that  the  criteria  were  so 
closely  related  that  it  would  be  more  appropriate  to  combine  them  into 

that  suggested  that  promotion,  salary,  and  transfer  should  be  related 
to  rating  scales  for  substitute  teachers.  Therefore,  Mason's  sixth 


thirteenth  criteria 


modified 


combined  into  the  following 


criterion: 

Adequate  supervision  and  feedback  is  provided  the 
substitute  teacher  for  the  purposes  of  measuring 
and  improving  skills  and  making  decisions  on  termi- 
nation or  retention. 

Salaries  of  Substitute  Teachers 

Mason  (1968)  Included  a criterion  in  which  he  dealt  with  the 
administration  of  substitute  teacher  salary  schedules.  He  recognized 
that  the  simplest  method  of  paying  substitute  teachers  was  on  the  basis 
of  a uniform  salary  rate  without  regard  for  individual  qualifications. 

He  also  recognized  that  in  many  school  districts  there  was  a tendency 
to  do  this  and  not  recognize  experience,  training,  and/or  performance. 
His  review  of  literature  showed  that  authoritative  opinion  at  the 
time  favored  a salary  schedule  to  stimulate  professional  growth  and 
improvement.  More  recent  literature,  as  cited  in  the  following  para- 
graphs, has  continued  to  provide  support  for  his  position. 

Hartung  (1972)  stated  that  "throughout  many  states  and/or 
localities,  the  systems  of  compensation  for  substitutes  are  inconsistent, 
inequitable,  unrealistic,  and  in  need  of  revision  at  the  earliest 
possible  time"  (p.  5).  He  reported  the  following: 

One  inequality  which  seems  to  be  fairly  prevalent  is 
paying  all  substitute  teachers  the  same  flat  rate — which 
makes  about  as  much  sense  as  paying  all  regular  teachers 
the  same  salary.  Substitutes  have,  obviously,  widely 
varied  backgrounds  ranging  from  high  school  diplomas 
only  to  Master's  degrees  or  more.  (o.  5) 


The  ERS  (1977) 
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data  showed  wide  variation  in  rates  among 
districts.  Data  were  collected  on  ''minimum  and  maximum  daily  pay 
rates  for  1976-1977"  (p.  30).  The  median  for  both  the  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  showed  little  variation  because  of  district  size,  but 
the  range  for  both  minimum  and  maximum  was  very  large.  They  summarized 

The  average  minimum  scheduled  daily  pay  rate  for  substitute 
teachers  in  1967-77  was  $26.09,  ranging  from  a low  of 
$10.00  to  a high  of  $54.78.  The  average  maximum  scheduled 
daily  pay  rate  for  substitute  teachers  in  1967-77  was 
$32.03,  ranging  from  a low  of  $15.00  to  a high  of  $85.84. 

(p.  viii) 

Three-fourths  of  the  responding  school  systems  reported  no  fringe 
benefits.  In  districts  where  fringe  benefits  were  provided  the  primary 
benefits  were  social  security  and  teacher  retirement. 

Kraft  (1980)  reported,  “a  subject  that  troubles  substitutes  is 
the  low  pay  scale  in  force  in  many  school  systems"  (p.  85).  He  quoted 
Neal  C.  Nickerson  as  follows:  “If  we  insist  upon  fully  qualified, 
certified  people  as  substitutes— and  we  should  if  we  don't  already— we 
must  pay  them  more  than  one-half  or  two- thirds  of  the  regular  teacher's  daily 
salary”  (p.  85).  Rawson  (1981)  noted  "the  same  pay  rate  for  differing 
levels  of  experience"  and  “absence  of  fringe  benefits”  as  having  been 
among  the  most  prevalent  problems  faced  by  substitute  teachers.  Finally, 
Mclntire  and  Hughes  (1982)  reported  a pay  scale  which  rewarded  substitute 
teachers  for  having  participated  in  a rather  extensive  staff  development 
system  for  substitutes.  They  stated,  “substitute  teachers  who  complete 


(24  hours  of  instruction) 


lifying 
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are  eligible  to  receive  an  additional  $5  per  workday  for  the  following 
three  years"  (p.  702). 

The  review  of  available  literature  indicated  a need  for  a 
salary  schedule  which  compensates  for  differences  in  previous  training, 
participation  in  preservice  and  inservice  development,  and  teaching 

Salaries  of  substitute  teachers  are  administered  on 

which,  as  a minimum,  recognized  initial  differences 
in  training,  professional  growth  and  development. 


Records  for  Substitute  Teacher  Service 

According  to  Mason's  (1968)  tei  th  criterion,  a record  system 
should  be  maintained  for  the  administration  of  the  substitute  teacher 
program.  The  record  system  must  be  adequate  to  support  the  needs  and 
complexity  of  the  program. 

Thelma  Stevens  (1969),  while  not  specifically  recommending  that 

a substitute  coordinator  for  the  purpose  of  "recruiting,  hiring, 
assigning,  orientating,  assisting  and  evaluating  the  substitute 
teachers'1  (p.  230).  The  duties  that  she  proposed  to  assign  the  substi- 

Castetter  (1981)  stated  the  basic  point  as  follows: 

Records  of  the  dally,  monthly,  and  yearly  absence  rates 
are  necessary  to  improve  various  aspects  of  the  service, 
such  as  the  predictable  need  for  temporary  personnel  and 
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Che  effects  of  whatever  plan  is  employed  on  the  quality 
of  instruction,  (p.  492) 

Steltenpohl  (1974)  recommended  using  district  personnel  files  to 
"design  and  implement  a better  program  for  hiring  and  assigning  substi- 
tute teachers"  (p.  37).  He  pointed  out  that  this  information  "can  be 
coordinated  with  the  skills,  background  and  availability  of  substitute 
teachers  to  teach  and  not  merely  to  mind  the  classroom  and  the  pupils” 
(p.  37).  Olfson  (1978)  described  a substitute  quota  system  which  was 
successful  in  reducing  the  number  of  substitute  days  used.  The  essence 
of  the  system  was  the  maintenance  of  accurate  records  at  the  central 
office  and  feedback  to  each  of  the  local  schools  as  to  "each  building's 

quota  during  the  year  to  date,  and  the  number  of  substitute  days 

Michael  Heckman  (1981),  "to  get  some  idea  of  the  substitute 
teacher's  role  in  U.S.  public  schools,”  surveyed  "50  state  offices  of 

records,  9 did  not  respond,  and  11  provided  data"  (p.  66).  According 

standing  candidates  for  full-time  employement  as  well  as  inadequate 
individuals  who  need  to  be  terminated  could  be  identified”  (p.  84). 

It  was  apparent  from  the  literature  that  the  maintenance  of  a 

some  areas  of  administration  of  substitute  teacher  service,  for  example. 


posi ti\ 


considerations,  can  be  derived  from  the  maintenance  of  a record  system. 
These  benefits  include  identifying  potential  full-time  employees  and 
providing  a data  base  for  research  that  may  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
program.  Therefore,  Mason's  (1968)  tenth  criterion  is  left  essentially 
unchanged  and  is  as  follows: 

A centralized  system  of  adequate  records  is  pro- 
vided for  the  administration  of  substitute  service. 

Budgeting  for  Substitute  Teacher  Service 

Budgeting  for  the  substitute  teacher  service  was  not  a topic  of 
great  concern  among  the  scholars.  Mason  (1968),  in  his  sixteenth 
criterion,  recoimiended  that  the  substitute  teaching  service  be  treated 
as  a distinctive  item  in  the  budget.  Washington  (1972)  recommended  "a 
shift  in  policy  such  that  school  systems  will  provide  a budget  for 
each  school  in  its  district  to  recruit  a regular  corps  of  substitute 
teachers"  (p.  155).  Olfson  (1978)  wrote  in  much  the  same  vain  when  he 
recommended  a substitute  quota  for  each  school  in  a district.  Castetter 
(1981)  stated  the  point  as  follows: 

Providing  replacements  for  absent  teachers  or  other  per- 
sonnel is  a problem  that  can  no  longer  be  treated  as  an 
administrative  or  budgetary  happenstance.  It  must  be 

a satisfactory  level  of  instruction.  Like  any  other 
recurrent  need,  it  requires  a plan  of  action,  reinforced 
by  board  policies  and  budgetary  provisions,  (p.  491) 

The  ERS  (1977)  reported  that  very  small  school  districts  (300-2,999 
students)  spent  an  average  of  $8,000  a year  on  substitute  teachers, 
and  large  school  districts  (25,000  or  more  students)  spent  an  average 


,670  (p.  wiii) . The 


amount  of  money  spent  by  school  districts 
on  substitute  teachers  warranted  the  inclusion  of  the  substitute 

Because  of  the  potential  impact  of  the  substitute  teaching 
service  on  a school  district's  budget,  the  essence  of  Mason's  (1968) 
sixteenth  criterion  is  retained.  Modified  only  for  consistency  in  for- 


tive  category  in 


budget  and  accounting 


Status.  Morale,  and  Professionalism 

Mason's  (1968)  fifteenth  criterion  focused  on  the  need  for  the 
substitute  teacher  to  occupy  the  status  of  the  teacher  for  whom  he/she 

be  ready  to  assume  any  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
regular  teacher.  The  writers  have  concentrated  on  explaining  why  the 
status  of  substitute  teachers  has  been  low  and  have  suggested  ways 

teachers.  Washington  (1972)  indicated  that  professional  development 
and  supervision  of  substitute  teachers  have  not  been  vital  concerns. 

He  stated  that  "the  regular  full-time  school  staff,  collectively,  tends 
to  perceive  the  substitute  teacher  as  an  incompetent,  unqualified 

onal— someone  who  does  not  have  the  necessary  credentials  to 


become  a regular  full-time  teacher"  (p.  153).  He  further  stated, 

“well -documented  claims  are  made  that  the  substitute  teacher  is  called 
on  the  morning  that  he  is  needed  much  too  late  to  get  to  the  particular 
school  for  the  beginning  of  the  school  day"  (p.  154).  Once  the  substi- 
tute reaches  the  school  office  he  or  she  is  usually  late  and,  "without 

tends  to  have  for  substitute  teachers,  which  is  also  in  evidence  among 

called  substitutes  do  not  participate  in  professional  organizations" 

(p.  5).  Kraft  (1980)  noted  the  following: 

Substitutes  tend  not  to  take  their  jobs  seriously,  and 
find  little  satisfaction  in  their  work.  In  many  schools, 
the  substitute  is  still  looked  upon  as  a babysitter  or  a 
policeman,  as  an  outsider  who  could  hardly  be  considered 
a professional  educator,  (p.  79) 

He  further  stated,  "in  many  cases,  the  substitute  has  had  less  training 
than  the  regular  teachers.  Lack  of  assistance  from  principals  and 

a feeling  of  defeat  and  isolation"  (p.  79).  Drake  (1981)  offered  the 
opinion  that  "substitute  teachers  of  almost  every  system  in  this  nation 
face  an  impossible  task.  They  are  confronted  with  apathy  and  often 
hostility  on  the  part  of  students,  administrators,  and  faculty  members" 
(p.  76).  Finally,  Rawson  (1981)  pointed  out,  "substitutes  have  been 
trained  as  second-class  teachers"  and  "low  prestige  as  well  as  the 
isolation  and  lack  of  positive  feedback  predictably  account  for  low 
has  been  determined  that  only  30  percent  of 


job  satisfaction.  It 


substitute  teaching 
(p.  82). 


illy  satisfying" 


There  was  general  agreement  that  essential  ingredients  in  rais- 
ing substitute  teacher  status  were  improved  morale  and  professionalism 
among  substitutes.  Thelma  Stevens  (1969)  suggested  that  "permanent 
substitutes  within  each  school  might  provide  a more  solid  nucleus  for 
the  program"  (p.  230).  She  continued  as  follows: 

Today,  more  than  ever,  lack  of  experience  is  definitely 
a disadvantage  for  the  substitute.  Consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  possibility  of  using  highly  experienced, 

day-to-day  replacements.  These  permanent  “substitutes 
with  status"  would  eliminate  testing  period  and  holiday 
atmosphere  which  part-time  substitutes  encounter  each  time 
they  meet  a new  group,  (p.  230) 

Washington  (1972)  recommended  recruiting  “a  regular  corps  of 

possible),  teachers  who  will  become  participating  and  contributing 
members  of  the  regular  full-time  teaching  staff"  (p.  155).  He  main- 

similar  to  that  of  a regular  teacher.  He  stated,  "the  school  benefits 
to  the  degree  that  it  will  have  access  to  a qualified  teacher  who  is 
familiar  with  the  community  and  the  school  . . ."  (p.  155).  Hartung 
(1972)  recommended  that  the  National  Education  Association  form  an 
associate  membership.  He  further  stated,  "participation  in  profes- 
sional organizations  would  likely  make  these  persons  feel  that  they 
are  an  accepted  and  Integral  part  of  the  profession  and  add  to  their 
overall  effectiveness"  (p.  5).  Steltenpohl  (1974)  recommended  a team 
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Identifiable  members  of  a specific  school  staff  and  become  familiar 
with  curriculum,  staff,  and  students  at  a certain  grade  level  or  in  a 
specific  department"  (p.  56). 

Kraft  (1980)  reported  that  "in  Oradell,  N.J.,  faculty  meeting 
attendance  is  required  of  all  long-term  substitutes”  (p.  82).  He 
pointed  out  that  "the  substitute's  job  is  much  easier  if  the  pupils 
regard  that  person  as  a professional  educator”  (p.  83).  He  recommended 
that  "regular  teachers  should  do  more  to  build  up  the  substitute's 
role  In  the  pupil's  eyes"  (p.  85).  He  further  stated,  "the  substitute 
should  be  considered  as  a positive  educational  force  and  a member  of 
the  faculty,  whose  work  is  every  bit  as  professional  as  that  of  his  or 
her  counterpart”  (p.  85).  Finally,  Kraft  made  the  following  notation: 
“The  National  Education  Association  suggests  that  school  systems  main- 
tain two  lists  of  substitutes:  a preferred  list  containing  the  names  of 
the  most  qualified,  highly  rated  people;  and  a general  list  of  all  the 
others"  (p.  80).  Raws on  (1981)  also  recommended  that  full-time  subsi- 
tutes  be  hired.  He  stated,  "if  the  size  of  the  system  is  such  that 
absences  occur  daily,  a corps  of  full-time  substitutes  could  be  hired, 
eliminating  the  low  motivation  and  desire  that  frequently  accompanies 
the  temporary  status  of  substitute  teaching"  (p.  84). 

Rawson  (1981)  suggested  having  “a  particular  staff  member 
designated  as  liaison  between  the  regular  staff  and  substitute"  (p.  83). 
He  stated  that  this  would  alleviate  "many  of  the  small  problems 
encountered  by  the  substitute"  (p.  83).  Michael  Heckman  (1981)  recom- 
mended that  a district  "publicize  the  district's  reliance  on  substitute 
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teachers  to  emphasize  these  substitutes  as  essential  professional 
members  of  the  teaching  staff"  (p.  66).  Drake  (1981)  stated,  “instruc- 
tional improvement  will  come  only  through  the  building  principal's 
commitment  to  making  the  substitute  teacher  an  integral  member  of  the 
instructional  team"  (p.  79).  Finally,  Parsons  and  Dillon  (1981) 
stressed  workshops  for  regularly  employed  substitute  teachers.  They 
stated  that  this  would  "contribute  to  the  overall  quality  of  substi- 
tute teaching,  ...  to  making  substitutes  feel  more  professional  and 
valued  by  the  school  district"  (p.  32). 

consideration  for  raising  the  level  of  professionalism  and  improving 
morale  was  to  use  a two-tiered  system  of  substitutes— permanent  substi- 

substitutes  who  were  hired  to  the  extent  necessary  to  meet  emergency 
needs.  The  permanent  corps  of  substitutes  would  approach  the  regular 
staff  in  professionalism  and  morale  because  of  the  similar  standards 


ing  staff.  Therefore,  a more  germane  statement  to  achieve  the  status, 

A permanent  corps  of  full-time  substitute  teachers 
that  meet  the  same  professional  requirements  as  the 
regular  teachers  is  hired  to  meet  the  minimum  system 


emergency 


S3 

Substitute  and  Regular  Teacher  Responsibilities 

Mason  (1968)  was  the  first  to  identify  a criterion  regarding 
the  clarification  of  responsibility  of  the  regular  teacher  to  the 
substitute  teacher  and  vice  versa.  His  twelfth  criterion  referred  to 
clear  administrative  guidelines  that  define  the  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  to  the  substitute  and  the  substitute  to  the  teacher.  The 

responsibility— the  responsibility  of  administrators,  regular  teachers, 
and  substitute  teachers. 

A number  of  authors  have  specified  what  the  principal  should 

question:  "Who  should  see  that  substitutes  are  given  instructions 
and  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  duties?"  (p.  246).  Keller  (1976) 
suggested  that  the  principal  "meet  the  substitute  in  the  morning 

brief  introductions"  (p.  77).  Elliott  and  Manlove  (1977),  in  reference 
to  a survey,  said  that  principals  reported  in  13%  of  the  cases  that 
they  had  very  little  recourse  "when  the  absent  contract  teacher  failed 
to  provide  either  plans  or  materials  for  the  substitute"  (p.  270).  To 
address  this  issue,  they  suggested  "administrative  procedures  that 
necessitate  more  and  better  pre-absence  plans  for  instruction"  (p.  270). 
The  ERS  (1977)  reported  the  following: 

Items  that  school  systems  require  regular  teachers  to 

plans  (97.5  percent);  seating  charts  (83.0  percent); 
copies  of  textbooks  (78.7  percent);  list  of  schedules. 
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events,  rules,  etc.  (68.6  percent);  appropriate  keys 
(49.6  percent);  and  list  of  personal  student  information, 
e.g.,  disciplinary,  emotional,  or  medical  problems 
(30.5  percent),  p.  vii) 

Kraft  (1980)  suggested  that  the  school  system  leadership  provide 
maps  to  assist  substitutes  in  finding  the  location  of  the  school 
quickly.  He  also  suggested  giving  them  a handbook  with  "principals' 
names,  telephone  numbers,  and  a time  schedule  with  reporting  and  dis- 
missal times"  (p.  81)  and  a layout  map  of  the  building  so  they  can 
find  their  way  around.  Finally,  Kraft  suggested  that  “systematically 
helping  teachers  prepare  to  leave  their  rooms  for  a substitute  is  an 
initial  and  major  step  toward  improvement  of  substitute  teaching" 

(p.  30). 

to  prepare  for  a substitute.  Secor  (1974)  wrote  an  open  letter  to 
teachers  regarding  some  of  his  needs  as  a substitute.  He  included 
such  items  as  a class  list,  seating  charts,  an  explanation  of  the  grad- 

(p.  134).  Freedman  (1975)  stated  that  "teachers  should  leave  lesson 
plans  that  can  be  performed  easily  and  that  will  not  be  repeated  upon 
the  teacher's  return"  (p.  97).  Freedman  (1975)  also  made  the  point 
that  teachers  should  "let  students  know  that  if  lesson  plans  are  left 
and  the  substitute  follows  them,  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  the 
work  covered"  (p.  97).  According  to  Keller  (1976),  "teachers  have  the 
major  responsibility  to  prepare  for  their  substitutes  and  they  can 
render  tremendous  aid  in  a number  of  ways"  (p.  77).  She  listed  a number 
of  items  which  should  be  included  in  a substitute 


folder. 


included  a bell  schedule,  seating  charts,  description  of  students, 
list  of  textbooks,  classroom  procedures,  student  behavior  guidelines, 
classroom  storage  chart,  building  map,  extra  work  for  fast  finishers, 
and  a feedback  sheet.  Rundall  (1981)  and  Frosch  (1981)  listed  many 
of  the  same  items  as  Keller.  Kraft  (1980)  pointed  out  that  lesson 
plans  may  be  too  vague  or  too  complex,  and  he  suggested  leaving  an 
alternate  plan  in  case  the  substitute  does  not  feel  competent  to 
handle  the  primary  plans.  He  further  suggested  leaving  the  name  of 
a nearby  teacher  who  could  help,  a folder  with  information  on  indi- 
vidual pupils,  and  up-to-date  seating  charts.  Parsons  and  Dillon 
(1981)  stated  that  "for  substitute  teachers,  the  teaching  plan  left  by 
the  regular  teacher  is  especially  important.  Without  such  a teaching 
plan,  the  substitute  teacher  has  no  knowledge  of  where  the  class  has 
been  or  where  it  is  going"  (p.  27). 

Reynolds  and  Garfield  (1971)  pointed  out  that  "80  percent  of 

to  be  useless  as  an  instructional  guide"  (p.  81).  Kraft  (1980)  stated 
that  "in  one  study  of  substitute  teaching  in  New  England,  lesson  plans 

Rabianski  (1983)  wrote  that  "a  substitute  needs  two  essential  tools— 

Even  if  a chart  isn't  normally  used,  students  should 
have  assigned  seats  for  those  days  when  a substitute  is 
present.  Without  a seating  chart  and  a trustworthy  student 
to  check  attendance,  the  substitute  is  set  up  for  problems. 

Without  the  students'  names,  subs  are  at  a disadvantage 
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when  they  look  at  someone  and  say,  "Please  stop  talking." 

The  student  is  likely  to  look  innocent  and  respond, 

"Who,  me?"  When  a student  feels  like  a nameless  face, 
cooperation  is  not  likely  forthcoming,  (p.  56) 

According  to  Freedman  (1975),  "the  regular  teacher  should  be  able  to 

if  no  plans  are  left"  (p.  97).  Kraft  (1980)  suggested  that  "at  the 
end  of  the  teaching  assignment,  substitutes  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  help  received  from  teachers  and  administrators" 
(p.  83). 

tute  teaching  program  was  generally  due  to  the  joint  efforts  of  admin- 
istrators, teachers,  and  substitute  teachers.  Mason's  (1968)  twelfth 
criterion  should  be  expanded  to  include  the  responsibilities  of  the 
school  administration  because  it  was  clear  from  the  literature  that 
the  most  important  step  taken  in  achieving  a good  substitute  program 
was  the  clear  definition  of  tasks  and  responsibilities  prior  to  the 
absence  of  a teacher.  Therefore , the  criterion  is  stated  as  follows: 


The  responsibilities  of  the  school  administrators. 


The  Recommended  Criteria  in  Brief 
The  initial  question  for  which  an  answer  was  sought  in  the 
present  investigation  was  related  to  the  recommended  criteria  in  the 
literature  relative  to  school  district  policies,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures for  substitute  teaching  service.  Saldwin  (1934)  first 


; tab! i shed 


of  criteria 


in  effect,  ideal  policii 


practices,  and  procedures  for  the  administration  of  substitute  teacher 
service.  Mason  (1968)  updated  Baldwin's  criteria  in  accordance  with 
the  literature  up  to  that  date.  The  following  criteria  resulted  from 
a review  of  the  literature  primarily  since  1968  to  update  Mason's 
criteria.  The  criteria,  which  represent  recommendations  relative  to 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures,  are  as  follows: 

1.  A statement  of  rules  and  regulations  applying  to 
the  administration  of  the  substitute  teaching 
service  is  formulated  for  the  district  as  a whole. 

2.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  held  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  substitute  teaching 

3.  The  selection  and  assignment  of  substitute  teachers 

and  the  local  school  administrator. 

submit  an  application  form  giving  his/her  essential 
qualifications. 

are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  teaching  staff. 

6.  Selection  of  substitutes  is  made  strictly  on  the 

7.  In  the  assignment  of  substitute  teachers  there  is 
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elementary  school  and  within  subject  fields  in 
the  high  school . 

8.  Orientation  is  provided  for  substitute  teachers 
and  inservice  training  is  provided  for  both  regular 
and  substitute  teachers  relative  to  the  substitute 
teaching  service. 

9.  Adequate  supervision  and  feedback  is  provided  the 
substitute  teacher  for  the  purposes  of  measuring 
and  improving  skills  and  making  decisions  on 
termination  or  retention. 

10.  Salaries  of  substitute  teachers  are  administered  on 
the  basis  of  a school  district  salary  schedule, 
which  as  a minimum,  recognizes  initial  difference 
in  training,  professional  growth  and  development, 
and  experience. 

11.  A centralized  system  of  adequate  records  is  provided 
for  the  administration  of  substitute  service. 

12.  Substitute  teaching  service  can  be  identified  as 

a distinctive  category  in  the  budget  and  accounting 
procedure. 

13.  A permanent  corps  of  full-time  substitute  teachers 
that  meet  the  same  professional  requirements  as  the 
regular  teachers  is  hired  to  meet  the  minimum  system 
needs.  This  corps  is  supplemented  with  a temporary 
group  to  meet  emergency  and  seasonal  needs. 
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The  responsibilities  of  the  school  administrator 
the  regular  teacher,  and  the 


substitute  teacher 


CHAPTER  III 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SURVEY  DATA 

The  focus  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  1983  policies,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures,  relative  to  substitute  teachers  in  the  state  of 
Florida  and  how  they  compare  with  (a)  criteria  relative  to  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures  recommended  in  the  literature,  and  (b)  with 
the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  determined  from  a national 
survey.  As  described  in  Chapter  II,  a set  of  14  criteria  reflecting 
policies,  practices,  and  procedures  relative  to  substitute  teaching 

provided  an  answer  to  the  first  question  posed  in  the  problem  statement). 

The  purpose  in  the  present  chapter  is  to  present  data  to 
answer  questions  2 and  3 of  the  problem  statement.  Questions  2 and  3 
were  as  follows: 

What  were  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures 
of  the  67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of 
Florida? 

What  were  the  similarities  and  differences  in  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  procedures  in  the  large, 
medium,  small,  and  very  small  school  districts  of 
the  state  of  Florida? 

From  the  14  criteria  relative  to  policies,  practices,  and  procedures 
for  the  administration  of  the  substitute  service,  a set  of  questions 
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was  developed  and  organized  into  a 30-item  questionnaire  mailed  to  all 
of  the  67  school  districts  in  the  state  of  Florida.  As  can  be  seen 
from  Table  1,  100%  of  the  school  districts  returned  the  questionnaires 
with  some  usable  data.  Also  shown  in  Table  1 is  the  number  of  school 

of  the  table,  the  number  of  districts  by  size  category  was  11-29. 

Consistent  with  the  part  of  Chapter  II  relative  to  the  develop- 
ment and  support  of  the  criteria,  11  corresponding  sections  are  utilized 
herein  to  present  the  survey  data.  The  data  are  presented  in  tabular 
and  narrative  form  where  possible  and  in  narrative  form  where  it  is 

tion  of  the  differences  and  similarities  among  the  large,  medium,  small, 
and  very  small  school  districts  is  made  for  the  question  or  questions 


Assignment  of  Responsibility 

In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  67  school  districts  of 

corresponding  section  of  Chapter  II,  a single  question  was  developed. 
It  was  expressed  in  the  following  manner: 

Has  a statement  of  rules  and  regulations  (instruc- 
tions) for  administering  the  substitute  teacher 
program  been  written  and  implemented  in  your 


ndents 


from  Table 


66  of  the  67  distr 


of  Florida  responded  to  the  question.  Forty-eight  (72.71)  had  a written 

teacher  program  and  18  (27. 3%)  did  not.  Of  the  large  districts  report- 
ing, 86.7*  answered  "Yes1'  and  13.3*  answered  "No."  The  medium  districts 
responded  90.9*  “Yes"  and  9.1*  “No."  The  small  districts  responded 
58.6*  “Yes"  and  41.4*  “No,"  and  finally,  the  very  small  districts 
answered  72.7*  "Yes"  and  27.3*  "No."  The  range  for  “Yes"  responses  to 
the  question  was  90.9*  for  medium  districts  to  58.6*  for  small  districts. 

9.1*  for  medium  districts.  In  regard  to  the  second  criterion  another 
single  question  was  developed  for  the  questionnaire.  It  was  stated  as 
follows: 

Is  there  a policy  statement  or  a directive  approved 
by  the  school  board  which  directs  the  establishment 
of  or  assigns  responsibility  for  the  district  sub- 

The  respondents  were  asked  to  answer  "Yes"  or  “No,"  and  If  they 

this  responsibility. 

question  and  Table  4 shows  the  responses  to  the  second  part.  Sixty-six 
of  the  school  districts  responded  to  the  first  part.  Forty  (60.6*) 
districts  reported  a policy  statement  or  a directive  directs  the  estab- 
lishment of,  or  assigns  responsibility,  for  the  district  substitute 


Di stributlon  of  Responses  fr 
Assi gning  Responsibility  for 
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teacher  program.  Twenty-si*  (39.4%)  districts  responded  'W  to  this 
question.  Of  the  large  districts  reporting,  86.7%  answered  "Yes”  and 
13.3%  answered  ''No.1'  The  medium  districts  reported  83.2%  “Yes” 
responses  and  16.7%  “No"  responses.  The  small  districts  responded  with 
37.9%  “Yes"  and  62.1%  “No,"  and  the  very  small  districts  answered  60.0% 
"Yes”  and  40.0%  “No.”  The  range  for  “Yes“  responses  to  the  question 
was  86.7%  for  the  large  districts  to  37.9%  for  the  small  districts.  The 
range  for  "no"  responses  was  62.1%  for  the  small  districts  to  13.3%  for 

A total  of  40  districts  responded  to  the  second  part  of  the 

responsibility  for  the  substitute  teacher  program.  (As  can  be  seen 

was  made.)  Of  the  40  respondents  13  were  from  large  districts,  9 were 
from  medium  districts,  11  were  from  small  districts,  and  7 were  from 
very  small  districts.  Large  districts  reported  that  the  chief  personnel 
officer  had  the  responsibility  most  frequently  (76.9%),  the  superinten- 


districts  also  reported  the  chief  personnel  officer  to  have  the 
responsibility  most  frequently  with  88.9%  of  the  responses.  Personnel 
specialist  was  named  once.  Small  districts  responded  45.5%  of  the 
time  that  the  superintendent  had  the  responsibility,  36.3%  of  the  time 

the  chief  personnel  officer  had  it.  In  very  small  districts,  the 
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superintendent  was  listed  57. IS  of  the  time,  the  chief  personnel  officer 
28. 6S,  and  the  principal  14. 3*.  The  total  for  all  districts  found  the 
chief  personnel  officer  mentioned  55.0S,  superintendent  25. OS,  principal 
15. OS,  and  personnel  specialist  5. OS  of  the  time. 

Centralized  Selection  and  assignment 
In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  67  school  districts  in 
regard  to  the  third  criterion,  six  questions  were  developed.  These 

dix).  Question  3 was  expressed  in  the  following  manner: 

Which  of  the  following  relationships  best  describes 

district?  (Check  ONE  only.) 

Central  selection  and  assignment 

building  level 

Combination  of  both  of  the  above 

Other  (please  specify): 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  5,  of  the  67  districts  returning  the 
survey,  1002  responded  to  this  question.  A total  of  14.92  of  the 
districts  indicated  use  of  centralized  selection  and  assignment,  55.22 
indicated  use  of  decentralized  selection  and  assignment  at  the  building 
level,  and  28.42  indicated  use  of  a combination  of  both  systems.  There 
was  one  response  in  the  "other"  category.  The  large  districts  reported 
40.02,  40.02,  and  20.02  in  the  respective  categories,  while  the  medium 


districts  reported  16.7*,  58. 3S,  16.751,  and  8.3*  "other."  The  "other" 

was  used.  The  small  districts  reported  3.4*,  62. IS,  and  34. 5S,  and  the 
very  small  districts  reported  9.1*,  54. 5S,  and  36.4*  in  the  respective 
categories. 


was  stated  a 
e the  names  o 


_In  a central  roster  for  the  entire  school 


In  a roster  at  each  individual  school 

Combination  of  the  above 

Other  (please  specify): 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  6,  all  districts  responded  to  this 
question.  A total  of  43.3*  of  the  districts  indicated  that  they  used  a 
central  roster  for  the  entire  school  district,  22.4*  indicated  that  a 

combination  of  both  systems  were  used,  and  one  school  district  (1.5*) 
Indicated  an  "other"  response  (i.e.,  the  district  was  centrally  organ- 
ized by  geographic  areas).  The  large  districts  responded  53.3*,  20. OS, 
20. OS,  6.7*  (the  "other"  response  mentioned  above)  to  the  respective 
choices,  while  the  medium  districts  responded  58.3*,  25.0*,  and  16.7*. 
The  small  districts  responded  31. OS,  27.6*,  and  41.4*  to  the  respective 


45.5*,  9.0*, 


45.5*. 
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Does  your  school  district  maintain  separate 
rosters  for  short-term  and  long-term  substi- 

Respondents  were  asked  to  give  a '‘Yes"  or  “No"  response.  If  "Yes" 

between  these  two  classifications  of  substitute  teachers  in  their  dis- 

Table  7 shows  that  there  were  66  responses  to  this  question. 

The  table  also  shows  that  61  or  92.42  of  the  responding  districts 
answered  "No,"  which  required  no  further  statement.  Five  of  the 
responding  districts  answered  "Yes"  which  required  a further  response. 
Of  the  responding  large  districts  93.3*  answered  "No"  and  6.7*  answered 
“Yes."  The  medium  and  very  small  districts  answered  100*  “No."  Of  the 
small  districts,  86.2*  answered  "No"  and  13.8*  answered  “Yes."  The 
response  given  by  those  districts  answering  “Yes"  indicated  that 
separate  rosters  were  maintained  for  substitute  teachers  with  regular 
teacher  certification  and  those  who  have  substitute  certification 

Question  7 was  expressed  in  the  following  manner: 

Does  your  district  use  another  method  of  providing 
for  an  absent  teacher's  classes,  other  than  hiring 
substitute  teachers  (e.g.,  volunteers,  guest 
rs,  aides,  enrichment  programs,  etc.)? 
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Respondents  were  asked  to  give  a "Yes"  or  "No"  response.  If  “Yes"  was 
the  response  they  were  asked  to  comment  on  the  method. 

Table  8 shows  65  districts  responded  to  the  question.  The  table 
also  shows  that  there  were  30.8*  "Yes"  responses  to  the  question  and 
69.2*  "No"  responses.  Three  large  districts  responded  "Yes"  (21.4*) 
while  11  responded  "No"  (78. 6S).  Two  medium  districts  responded  "Yes" 
(16.7S)  and  10  "No"  (83.3*).  Eight  small  districts  responded  "Yes” 

(27. 6S)  and  21  "No"  (72.456) . Finally,  very  small  districts  responded 
"Yes"  (70. OS)  and  3 "No"  (30. OS).  Those  districts  responding  "Yes," 
most  often  listed  aides  (13  times)  as  the  method  used  to  cover  a class 
when  the  teacher  was  absent.  Volunteers  were  mentioned  5 times;  reas- 
signment of  school  personnel,  3 times;  combining  classes,  1 time;  and 
administration  and  support  staff  serving  as  teachers,  1 time. 

Question  8 was  stated  as  follows: 


personal  or  military  leave? 

Other  central  office  administrator 

Building  principal 

Assistant  principal 

Other  (please  specify): 


choice;  therefore,  there  were 


than  67  responses  in  this  instance. 


multiple 


choices.  The  largest  response  was  for  the  building  principal  with 
67.5%,  followed  by  assistant  principal  with  13.3%,  superintendent 
with  6.0%,  and  other  central  office  administrator  with  2.4%.  The  other 
category  received  10.8%  of  the  responses.  A large  district  noted  that 

planned  absence  varied  from  school  to  school.  Another  indicated  that 

tive  secretary,  secretary,  teachers,  and  it  varied  from  school  to  school 
in  the  “other"  category.  Two  small  districts  indicated  administrative 
secretary,  and  one  small  district  Indicated  that  request  was  to  the 
central  substitute  center.  There  were  no  very  small  district  responses 
in  the  “other"  category.  Large  districts  responded  57.9%  of  the  time 

be  requested  when  an  absence  was  planned,  while  assistant  principal 

administrator  10.5%  of  the  time.  Medium  districts  most  often  marked 
building  principal  (61.1%),  followed  by  assistant  principal  (16.7%), 

responded  building  principal  (65.7%),  assistant  principal  (14.3%), 
superintendent  (11.4%),  and  “other”  (8.6%).  All  of  the  very  small 
districts  answered  that  the  building  principal  was  the  person  to  whom 
a request  for  a substitute  in  the  case  of  a planned  absence  was 
directed. 

From  whom  does  a regular  teacher  request  a 
substitute  for  an  unexpected  absence,  for  reasons 


la 

si 


uch  as  illr 


Super!  ntendent 

Other  central  office  administrator 

Building  principal 

Assistant  principal 

Other  (please  specify): 

Respondents  were  asked  to  check  the  correct  response  or  indicate  another 
option  under  the  last  choice.  Again,  some  districts  indicated  more 
than  one  choice;  therefore,  there  were  more  responses  than  school 


Table  10  shows  that  there  were  83  responses  to  the  question. 

The  most  frequent  response  was  the  building  principal  (65. IX),  followed 
by  assistant  principal  (15. 7X),  and  other  central  office  administrator 
(Z.4X).  The  “other"  category  received  (16. 8X)  of  the  responses.  One 
large  district  and  a medium  district  noted  that  their  requests  varied 
from  school  to  school.  Three  listed  secretary  as  the  person  who 
received  requests.  One  large  district  also  responded  that  deans  were 
used  in  this  capacity.  One  medium  district  listed  secretary  and  another 
wrote  that  it  varied  from  school  to  school.  Small  districts  listed 
secretary,  administrative  secretary,  and  substitute  center  as  alterna- 
tives. One  very  small  district  listed  secretary  as  the  person  from 


ubstitute 
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an  emergency,  assistant  principal,  15.8%;  "other,"  15.85;  and  other 
central  office  administrator,  10.5%.  Medium  districts  most  often 
marked  building  principal  (70.6%),  followed  by  assistant  principal 
(17.6%),  and  "other”  (11.8%).  Small  school  districts  marked  building 
principal  58.8%  of  the  time,  followed  by  assistant  principal  with 
17.6%,  and  "other"  with  23.6%.  Very  small  districts  listed  building 
principal  84.6%  of  the  time  and  both  assistant  principal  and  “other" 
received  7.7%  of  the  responses. 

Application,  Selection  Criteria,  and  Qualifications 
Seven  questions  were  used  to  determine  the  status  of  the  67 
school  districts  in  regard  to  criteria  4,  5,  and  6.  Four  of  the  ques- 
tions were  related  to  the  fourth  criterion.  These  questions  are 
numbers  10,  11,  12,  and  13  on  the  questionnaire  (Appendix). 

Question  10  was  expressed  in  the  following  manner: 

teachers  in  your  school  district  apply  for 
employment? 

Superi ntendent 

Other  central  office  administrator 

Building  principal 


Other  (please  specify): 


that  of 


67  instruments  returned  there  were 


74  responses.  The  most  frequent  response  was  that  application  was  made 
to  a central  office  administrator  other  than  the  superintendent  (62. 2'). 
The  next  most  frequent  was  building  principal  (25. 7%),  followed  by 
superintendent  (12.1*).  Large  districts  gave  only  two  responses:  other 
central  office  administrator  (81.2*)  and  building  principal  (18.8*). 
Similarly,  medium  districts  responded  other  central  office  administrator 
84.6*  and  building  principal  15.4*.  Small  districts  marked  other 
central  office  administrator  most  often  (54.82),  followed  by  building 
principal  (35.5*),  and  superintendent  (9.7S).  Very  small  districts 
most  often  indicated  superintendent  (42.9*),  followed  by  other  central 
office  administrator  (35. 7S),  and  building  principal  (21.4%). 

Question  11  was  expressed  in  the  following  manner: 

Are  candidates  for  substitute  teaching  required 
to  submit  a formal  application  giving  their 
essential  qualifications? 

Respondents  were  asked  to  give  a "Yes'1  or  "No”  response  with  no  explana- 
tion. 

Table  12  shows  the  responses  to  question  11.  Ninety-one  percent 
of  the  districts  indicated  that  they  had  a formal  application  procedure, 
while  9.0*  indicated  that  they  did  not.  Over  93*  of  the  large  districts 
indicated  the  use  of  a formal  application  procedure,  91.7*  of  the 
medium  districts,  86.2*  of  the  small  districts  and  all  of  the  very  small 
districts. 


question  12 
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was  as  follows: 

Are  candidates  for  substitute  teaching  interviewed 

Respondents  were  asked  to  give  a "Yes"  or  "No"  response  with  no  explana- 
tion. 

Table  13  shows  the  responses  to  question  12.  A majority  of  the 
districts  (61.2%)  indicated  that  they  did  not  require  an  applicant 
for  substitute  teaching  to  be  Interviewed  by  a central  office  administra- 
tor and  38.8%  indicated  that  they  did  require  an  interview  by  a central 
office  administrator.  Of  the  large  districts,  53.3%  responded  “Yes" 
they  required  the  interview.  A large  majority  of  medium  districts 
responded  "No"  (83.3%)  and  small  districts  responded  similarly  with 
a 72.4%  negative  response.  Among  the  very  small  dsitricts,  72.7% 
Indicated  that  they  did  require  a central  office  administrator  to  inter- 

Question  13  was  expressed  in  the  following  manner: 
by  a local  school  administrator? 

Again,  respondents  were  asked  to  give  a "Yes"  or  "No"  response  with  no 

As  Table  14  shows,  a majority  (50.7%)  of  the  districts  indi- 
cated that  they  did  require  an  applicant  for  substitute  teaching  to 
be  interviewed  by  a local  school  administrator.  Of  the  large  districts, 
53.3%  responded  "No"  and  46.7%  responded  "Yes."  A majority  of  the 
medium  districts  responded  "Yes"  (58.3%)  with  41.7%  “No"  responses. 


nail  districts,  51 .8% 


"No"  optic 


the  “Yes"  option.  The  very  small  districts  responded  54. 5%  "Yes"  and 
45.53,  "No." 

In  regard  to  the  fifth  criterion  two  questions  were  developed. 
These  questions  are  numbered  14  and  15  on  the  questionnaire  (Appen- 
dix). 

Question  14  was  expressed  in  the  following  manner: 

Does  your  school  district  require  that  substitute 
teachers  have  the  same  minimum  professional  creden- 

Academic  degree  Yes  No 

Teacher  certification  Yes  No 

Respondents  were  asked  simply  to  give  a "Yes"  or  "No"  response. 

Table  15  shows  a large  majority  of  the  districts  (84.4%)  said 
they  did  not  require  the  same  academic  degree  for  substitute  teachers 
as  for  regular  teachers,  while  15.6%  responded  that  they  did.  When 

did  not  require  the  same  certification  as  for  a regular  teacher,  while 

term  and/or  contract  substitutes  to  have  an  academic  degree  and  certifi- 

required  "priority  2"  substitutes  to  have  an  academic  degree  and  "prior- 
ity 1“  to  have  an  academic  degree  and  certification.  Large  districts 
responded  35.7%  that  the  same  academic  degree  was  required  and  21.4%  that 
certification  was  required.  Medium  districts  required  the  same  academic 
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degree  9.1"  of  the  time  and  certification  in  41.7?  of  the  cases, 
the  small  districts,  an  academic  degree  was  required  in  7.1?  of  th 
cases  and  certification  in  19.2?  of  the  cases.  The  very  small  dis 
tricts  required  the  academic  degree  in  18.2?  of  the  cases  and  cert 
tion  in  30.0?. 

Question  15  was  stated  as  follows: 

Approximately  what  percentage  of  the  persons  on 
your  school  district's  roster  of  available  substi- 
tute teachers  holds  the  same  basic  professional 
credentials  as  are  required  of  regular  teachers? 

Academi c degree  ? 

Teacher  certification  ? 


Table  16  shows  the  responses  to  the  academic  degree  portion 
the  question  while  Table  17  shows  the  responses  to  the  certification 
portion.  Sixty-one  of  the  67  districts  responded  to  the  academic  po 

tained.  Only  4.9?  of  the  responding  districts  reported  that  100?  of 

from  large  districts,  9.1?  of  the  medium,  7.7?  of  the  small,  and  no 
small  districts.  In  the  7S?-99?  range  there  were  21.3?  responses,  w 
large  districts  reporting  35.7?  in  this  category,  medium  districts 
36.4?,  small  districts  7.7?,  and  very  small  districts  20.0".  Twenty 
one  and  three  tenths  percent  of  the  districts  also  responded  in  the 
range,  with  large  districts  reporting  28.6?,  medium  27.3?,  s 


50?- 74? 
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11.5%,  and  very  small  30. OS.  There  were  18. OS  of  the  districts  in 
the  25S-49S  range.  This  included  no  large  districts,  18. 2S  of  the 
medium,  26. 9S  of  the  small,  and  20. OS  of  the  very  small  districts.  In 
the  less  than  2SS  range  there  were  24. 6S  respondents  with  none  of  the 
large  districts  represented,  9. OS  of  the  medium,  42. 3S  of  the  small,  and 

30. 05  of  the  very  small  districts.  As  was  implied  previously,  9.9S  of 
the  districts  did  not  maintain  a substitute  teacher  roster,  including 
35. 7S  of  the  large  districts,  and  3.9S  of  the  small  districts. 

As  Table  17  shows,  in  response  to  the  certification  portion  of 

a roster.  One  small  district  reported  that  100. OS  of  their  substitutes 
had  teacher  certification.  This  represented  1.7S  of  the  responding 
districts.  In  the  75S-99S  range  there  were  12. IS  of  the  respondents. 
Including  25S  of  the  large  districts,  2SS  of  the  medium,  3.8S  of  the 
small,  and  8.3S  of  the  very  small  districts.  In  the  50S-74"  range, 
there  were  12. IS  of  the  total  responses  with  no  large  districts,  37. 5S 
of  the  medium,  11.5%  of  the  small,  and  8.3S  of  the  very  small  districts. 
In  the  25S-49S  range  there  were  15.52  of  the  total  responses  including 

25. 05  of  the  large  districts,  37. 58  of  the  medium,  3.8S  of  the  small, 
and  16.72  of  the  very  small.  The  less  than  25“  range  had  46. 5%  of  the 
total  response  including  8.3S  of  the  large  districts,  no  medium 
districts,  69. 2S  of  the  small,  and  66. 7S  of  the  very  small. 

In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  67  school  districts  in 
the  state  of  Florida  in  regard  to  criterion  6,  question  16  was  developed. 

expressed  as  follows: 
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in  your  school  dis 


trict  chosen  for  duty  when  they  are  needed? 

(Order  of  priority,  1,  2,  3,  etc.) 

The  possible  choices  from  which  to  prioritize  were  alphabetically,  by 
seniority,  by  proximity  to  school,  by  previous  teaching  experience,  by 
past  performance  as  a substitute,  by  building  principal  preference,  and 
other.  Since  36  of  the  67  districts  did  not  prioritize  as  requested, 
only  the  number  of  times  each  i tern  was  checked  and  the  percentage  of 
its  occurrence  by  large,  medium,  small,  and  very  small  districts  are 
reported  in  Table  18. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  18,  the  priority  method  most  frequently 
checked  by  the  total  population  was  building  principal  preference 
(32.2%),  the  next  most  frequent  response  was  past  performance  (25. 3"), 
foil  owed  by  previous  teaching  experience  (13.2S) , proximity  to  the 
school  (12.1%),  alphabetically  (6.3%),  and  seniority  (5.2%).  The  “other" 
category  was  checked  by  10  districts  with  “certification  area"  specified 

2.  Professional  training,  substitute  preference,  and  “political  pull" 

shortage  of  substitute  teachers,  they  took  the  first  person  they  could 

Large  districts  cited  building  principal  preference  most  often 
(34.1%),  followed  by  past  performance  (22.0%),  proximity  to  school 
(17.1%),  previous  teaching  experience  (12.2%),  alphabetically  (7.3%), 
seniority  (4.9%),  and  “other"  (2.4%).  Medium  districts  listed  building 


principal  preference  most  frequently  (36. 7%),  followed  by  past  per- 
formance (33. 3X),  previous  teaching  experience  (16.7S) , proximity  to 
school  (10. OX),  and  "other"  (3.3*).  Small  districts  most  often  listed 
building  principal  (29.4*),  followed  by  past  performance  (23.5*),  previ- 
ous teaching  experience  (14.2S),  and  proximity  to  school  (10.2S), 
seniority  (7.4*),  alphabetically  (7.4*),  and  "other"  (7.4S).  Very 
small  districts  marked  building  principal  preference  most  frequently 
(31.4*),  followed  by  past  performance  (25.7*),  proximity  to  the  school 
(11.4*),  alphabetically  (8.6S),  “other"  (8.6*),  and  seniority  (5.7*). 


ns  were  developed  relative  to  the  seventh  criterion 
e teacher  assignment.  These  questions  are  17,  18, 


In  the  following  manner: 

Elementary  school  substitutes  are  generally 

specialized  within  (check  one):  grade  level, 

subject  area,  general  (not  specialized). 

Questions  18,  19,  and  20  were  stated  the  same  way  except  that  they 
related  to  middle  schools,  junior  high  schools,  and  high  schools. 

Table  19  shows  that  at  the  elementary  level,  83.1*  of  the  dis- 
tricts responded  that  substitute  teachers  were  general  (not  specialized), 
13.8*  said  they  were  specialized  by  grade  level,  and  3.1*  by  subject 
area.  The  large  districts  responded  similarly  with  80.0*  general  (not 
specialized),  13.3*  by  grade  level,  and  0.7*  by  subject  area.  Medium 
districts  responded  72.1%,  27.3*,  and  0.0S,  respectively.  Small 


districts  responded  89.3%,  10.7%,  and  0.0%,  respectively,  and  finally, 
very  small  districts  81.8%,  9.1%,  and  9.1%,  respectively. 

Table  20  shows  that  for  middle  schools,  73.0%  of  the  districts 
responded  that  substitute  teachers  were  general  (not  specialized), 

23.8%  responded  by  grade  level,  and  3.2%  by  subject  area.  Among  the 
large  districts,  57.1%  responded  that  specialization  was  by  subject  and 
42.9%  by  general  (not  specialized).  Medium  districts  responded  72.7% 
general  (not  specialized),  18.2%  subject  area,  9.1%  grade  level.  Small 
districts  reported  82.1%  general  (not  specialized),  14.3%  subject  area, 
and  3.6%  grade  level.  Finally,  very  small  districts  reported  90.0% 
general  (not  specialized),  and  10,0%  subject  area. 

Table  21  shows  that  for  schools  classified  as  junior  high 
schools,  73.2%  of  the  districts  reported  that  substitute  teachers 
were  general  (not  specialized),  25.0%  by  grade  level,  and  1.8%  by 
subject  area.  Among  the  large  districts  61.5%  responded  that  substi- 
tutes were  specialized  by  grade  level,  38.5%  by  general  (not  special- 
ized), and  0.0%  by  subject  area.  Medium  districts  reported  77.8% 
general  (not  specialized),  and  22.2%  by  grade  level.  Small  districts 
reported  83.3%  general  (not  specialized),  12.5%  by  grade  level,  and 
4.2%  by  subject  area.  Very  small  districts  reported  90.0%  general  (not 
specialized),  and  10.0%  by  grade  level. 

Table  22  shows  that  for  schools  classified  as  high  schools, 
58.7%  of  the  districts  reported  that  substitute  teachers  were  general 
(not  specialized),  39.7%  by  subject  area,  and  1.6%  by  grade  level. 

Among  the  large  districts,  64.3%  reported  specialization  by  subject 
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area,  35.7“  general  (not  specialized),  and  0.0%  by  grade  level.  Medium 
districts  reported  72.7%  general  (not  specialized),  27.3%  by  subject 
area,  and  0.0%  by  grade  level.  Small  districts  reported  70.4%  general 
(not  specialized),  25.9%  subject  area,  and  3.7%  by  grade  level.  Very 
small  districts  reported  54.5%  by  subject  area  and  45.5%  general  (not 
specialized). 

Preparation  of  Substitute  Teachers  and 
Regular  Teachers  for  Substitute  Teacher  Service 

Three  questions  were  developed  relative  to  the  eighth  criterion 
related  to  preparation  of  both  the  regular  teachers  and  substitute 
teachers  for  substitute  service.  Question  21  was  designed  to  determine 
whether  school  districts  provide  orientation  programs  for  substitute 
teachers,  question  22  to  find  out  whether  inservice  training  was  pro- 
vided to  substitute  teachers,  and  question  23  to  determine  if  school 
districts  offered  inservice  training  to  regular  teachers  on  how  to 
prepare  for  substitute  teachers. 

Question  21  was  expressed  as  follows: 

Does  your  school  district  provide  orientation 
programs  for  substitute  teachers? 

Respondents  were  simply  asked  to  check  either  "Yes1’  or  "No,"  Indicating 
whether  or  not  they  had  an  orientation  program  for  substitute  teachers. 

Table  23  shows  that  100%  of  the  districts  responded  with  62.7% 
responding  "No"  and  37.3%  responding  "Yes."  Among  the  large  districts, 
60.0%  responded  "No"  and  40.0%  "Yes."  Seventy- five  percent  of  the 
medium  districts  responded  “No,"  and  25.0%  “Yes."  Among  the  small  dis- 
tricts, 72.4%  responded  "No"  and  27.6%  "Yes."  Finally,  72.7%  of  the 
very  small  districts  responded  "Yes"  and  27.3%  "No." 
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Question  number  22  was  stated  as  follows: 

Does  your  school  district  provide  inservice  programs 
for  substitute  teachers? 

A simple  "Yes"  or  "No"  response  was  requested. 

Table  24  shows  that  66  of  the  districts  responded  to  question  22 
with  66.7%  responding  "No"  and  33.3%  responding  "Yes"  that  inservice 
training  was  provided.  Among  the  large  districts,  64.3%  reported  "No" 
and  35.7%  "Yes."  Among  the  medium  districts,  83.3%  reported  "No"  and 
16.7%  "Yes.”  Seventy  percent  of  the  small  districts  reported  "No"  and 
30.0%  “Yes."  Of  the  very  small  districts,  54.5%  reported  “Yes”  and 
45.5%  "No." 

Question  number  23  was  stated  as  follows: 

Does  your  school  district  provide  inservice  for 


teachers? 

As  shown  in  Table  25,  100%  of  the  districts  responded  to  ques- 

training  for  regular  teachers  about  preparing  substitute  teachers  and 
50.7%  of  the  districts  responded  "No."  Large  districts  responded  "Yes" 
53.3%  and  “No"  46.7%.  Medium  districts  responded  "No"  66.7%  and  “Yes" 
33.3%.  Among  the  small  districts  41.4%  responded  "Yes"  and  58.6%  "No," 
and  among  the  very  small  districts  81.8%  reported  "Yes"  and  18.2%  "No." 
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Supervision  and  Evaluation  of  Substitute  Teachers 
In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  67  school  districts  in 
regard  to  the  ninth  criterion  related  to  substitute  teacher  supervision 
and  evaluation,  two  questions  were  developed.  Question  24  was  designed 
to  determine  whether  or  not  a school  district  formally  evaluated  sub- 

to  identify  who  evaluated  the  substitute  teacher  and  how  often  they 
were  evaluated.  Question  25  asked  if  substitute  teachers  with  poor 
performance  records  could  easily  be  removed  from  the  substitute  roster 
of  the  school  district  and  for  comment  on  the  process. 

Specifically,  question  24  was  as  follows: 

performance  of  substitute  teachers? 

If  YES: 

a.  Who  evaluates  the  substitute  teacher?  (Check 
all  that  apply) 

Superintendent 

Other  central  office  administrator 

Building  principal 

Assistant  principal 


Other  (please  specify): 

b.  How  often  are  substitute  teachers  evaluated? 
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Every month  (s) 

Other  (please  specify): 

Table  26  shows  that  all  of  the  districts  responded  to  the  "Yes"- 
"No”  part  of  the  question  with  80.6*  responding  "No"  and  19.4*  "Yes." 
Responding  “Yes"  were  40.0*  of  the  large  districts,  8.3*  of  the  medium 
districts,  and  20.7*  of  the  small  districts.  None  of  the  very  small 
districts  had  provision  for  evaluation  of  substitute  teachers. 

Obviously  part  (a)  of  question  24  applied  only  to  the  13  dis- 

the  13  districts  gave  multiple  answers  so  there  were  35  responses.  From 
Table  27  it  can  be  seen  that  42.9*  of  the  districts  identified  the 
building  principal  as  the  evaluator,  34.3*  the  teacher,  11.4*  an 
assistant  principal,  8.6*  the  department  head,  and  2.8*  an  administra- 
tive secretary.  Of  the  large  districts,  53.3*  responded  the  building 
principal,  26.7*  the  teacher,  13.3*  an  assistant  principal,  and  6.7* 

ing  principal,  33.3*  the  teacher,  11.2%  an  assistant  principal,  11.1* 

small  districts,  45.6*  said  the  teacher  was  the  evaluator,  36.4%  the 
building  principal,  9.0*  an  assistant  principal,  and  9.0*  the  depart- 

There  were  15  responses  to  part  (b)  of  question  24  relating  to 
frequency  of  evaluating  substitute  teachers.  Eleven  districts  said 
they  were  evaluated  after  each  assignment,  two  districts  responded 
that  they  evaluated  substitutes  at  the  end  of  each  year,  one  district 


stated  that  substitutes  were  evaluated  upon  the  request  of  the  princi- 
pal, and  one  noted  that  substitutes  were  evaluated  after  five  days  at 
a location. 

Question  25  was  stated  as  follows: 

Can  substitute  teachers  with  poor  performance 
records  be  removed  from  your  school  district's 
roster  of  substitutes  without  a complicated  pro- 


Comment  on  process: 

Table  28  shows  that  1002  of  the  school  districts  responded  to 
question  25.  Of  the  total  districts,  88.12  responded  "Yes"  that  they 
could  remove  a substitute  from  the  substitute  roster  if  the  substitute 
was  not  performing  adequately  and  11.92  responded  “No."  Of  the  large 
districts,  93.32  responded  “Yes,"  and  6.72  responded  "No."  Among  the 
medium  districts,  83.32  responded  "Yes”  and  16.72  responded  “No."  Among 
the  small  districts,  93.12  responded  "Yes"  and  6.92  "No."  The  very 
small  districts  responded  "Yes"  72.72  and  "No"  27.32. 

Si*  of  the  large  districts  provided  the  requested  comment  on 
this  question.  Three  said  that  they  simply  ceased  calling  poor  sub- 
stitutes, one  stated  that  a letter  from  the  building  principal  to  per- 
sonnel was  required,  another  that  the  principal  discussed  the  problem 
with  the  personnel  department  and,  finally,  one  stated  that  when  two  or 
more  letters  from  principals  were  received  the  director  of  personnel 
had  a conference  with  the  substitute.  Four  of  the  medium  districts 
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offered  comments:  two  stated  they  ceased  calling  "poor"  substitutes 
and  two  stated  that  they  were  removed  from  the  list  at  the  personnel 
office  and  the  schools  notified.  Fourteen  of  the  small  districts 
commented.  Nine  stated  that  they  stopped  calling  "poor"  substitutes, 
one  commented  that  the  substitutes  must  be  annually  approved,  one  stated 
that  “poor"  substitutes  must  be  annually  approved,  one  stated  that 
"poor"  substitutes  were  removed  from  the  central  roster  and  the  schools 
notified,  one  stated  that  the  principal  called  the  personnel  office  to 
report  the  substitute  problem,  and,  finally,  two  stated  that  the  substi- 
tute was  removed  from  the  list  and  the  principal  advised  that  the 
substitute  should  no  longer  be  called.  Six  very  small  districts 
responded  with  comments.  Four  stated  that  they  did  not  call  the  "poor” 
substitutes,  one  responded  that  they  removed  the  substitutes  from  the 
roster  at  the  recommendation  of  the  principal,  and  one  stated  that  the 
roster  was  revised  each  semester  and  poor  substitutes  removed. 

One  multiple-part  question  was  used  to  determine  the  status 
within  the  school  districts  relative  to  the  tenth  criterion  regarding 
substitute  teacher  salaries.  A statement  of  the  question  is  as  follows: 
Are  the  salaries  of  substitute  teachers  administered 


If  YES: 

a.  Does  the  salary  schedule  recognize  initial 


differenc 


b.  Does  the  salary  schedule  recognize  differences 
in  professional  growth  and  development? 

Yes  No 

c.  Ooes  the  salary  schedule  recognize  difference 
in  experience? 

Yes  No 

Table  29  shows  that  88.1"  of  the  districts  in  the  state  of 
Florida  administered  substitute  salaries  on  the  basis  of  a salary 
schedule  while  11.9%  did  not.  The  responses  by  district  size  were  as 
follows:  large  districts  86.7%  "Yes"  and  13.3%  "No,”  medium  districts 
75.0%  "Yes"  and  25.0%  "No,"  small  districts  93.1%  "Yes"  and  6.9%  "No," 
and  very  small  districts  90.9%  "Yes"  and  9.1%  "No." 

Table  30  shows  the  responses  in  regard  to  recognition  of 

for  those  districts  that  checked  "Yes”  on  the  first  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. In  regard  to  initial  recognition  of  training,  of  the  59  districts 
answering  “Yes"  to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  91.5%  responded  "Yes" 
and  8.5%  “No."  Among  the  large  districts,  92.3%  responded  “Yes"  and 
7.7%  "No."  Among  medium  districts,  88.9%  answered  "Yes"  and  11.1% 

"no."  Of  the  small  districts,  92.6%  checked  "Yes"  and  7.4%  "No." 

Ninety  percent  of  the  very  small  districts  responded  “Yes"  and  10.0% 
“No."  Relative  to  recognition  of  professional  growth  and  development, 
77.2%  of  the  districts  had  no  such  provisions  in  their  salary  schedules. 
This  Included  all  of  the  large  districts,  90.0%  of  the  medium  districts, 
74.1%  of  the  small  districts,  and  50.0%  of  the  very  small  districts.  In 
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regard  to  recognition  of  experience,  .86. OS  of  the  districts  did  not 
recognize  it.  This  included  90.9"  of  the  large  districts,  90. OS  of 
the  medium  districts,  88.9%  of  the  small  districts,  and  66.7"  of  the 
very  small  districts. 

Records  for  Substitute  Teacher  Service 
In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  67  school  districts  in 
regard  to  the  criterion  relating  to  records  for  substitute  teacher 
program,  question  27  was  developed  for  the  questionnaire  (Appendix). 
Question  27  was  expressed  as  follows: 

Is  there  a centralized  record  system  with  the 
necessary  information  for  the  administration  of 
the  district's  substitute  program? 

Respondents  were  asked  to  answer  "Yes”  or  “No." 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  31,  83. 5%  of  the  districts  answered 
that  they  had  a central  system  of  records  for  their  substitute  teacher 
program  and  16.5%  answered  that  they  did  not.  Among  large  districts, 
93.3%  responded  "Yes"  and  6.7%  "No."  All  medium  districts  responded 
“Yes."  Among  small  districts,  72.4%  responded  "Yes"  and  27.6%  "No." 
Finally,  81.8%  of  the  very  small  districts  responded  “Yes"  and  18.2% 

Budgeting  for  Substitute  Teacher  Service 
In  order  to  determine  the  status  of  the  67  school  districts  in 
regard  to  the  criterion  related  to  a budget  for  the  substitute  teaching 
program,  the  following  question  was  developed: 
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Is  the  district's  substitute  teaching  program 
recognized  as  a distinct  item  in  the  district's 
budget? 

Respondents  were  asked  to  answer  "Yes"  or  “No." 

As  indicated  in  Table  32,  87. 9*  of  the  districts  responded  that 
the  substitute  teacher  program  was  recognized  as  a distinct  item  in  the 
district  budget,  while  12.15  indicated  that  it  was  not.  All  of  the  large 
districts,  91.75  of  the  medium  districts,  89.35  of  the  small  districts, 
and  63.65  of  the  very  small  districts  responded  “Yes." 

Status.  Morale,  and  Professionalism 
among  Substitute  Teachers 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  the  status,  morale,  and  professionalism 
among  substitute  teachers  has  been  treated  in  the  literature.  Writers 
have  explained  why  the  status  of  substitute  teachers  was  low  and  sug- 
gested ways  in  which  their  status  might  be  improved.  In  brief,  the 
thrust  of  the  literature  was  that  a way  to  raise  the  level  of  profes- 
sionalism and  Improve  morale  was  to  use  a two-tiered  system  of  substi- 
tutes— permanent  substitutes  who  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  regular 
staff  and  per  diem  substitutes  who  are  hired  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  meet  emergency  or  seasonal  needs.  The  permanent  substitutes  would 
approach  the  regular  staff  in  professionalism  and  morale  because  of  the 
similar  standards  for  employment.  In  addition,  the  permanent  substi- 
tutes would  have  the  same  access  to  training  and  information  as  the 
regular  teaching  staff.  Therefore,  the  thirteenth  criterion  dealt  with 


question  5 (Appendix)  was  developed  to  determine 
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status  of  the  67  school  districts  in  this  regard.  The  question  was 

Does  your  district  hire  a permanent  corps  of  full- 
time substitute  teachers  to  meet  the  minimum 

district  needs? 

Yes  No 

If  YES: 

a.  Do  the  permanent  substitutes  meet  the  same  pro- 

fessional requirements  as  your  regular 
teachers?  Yes  No 

b.  Are  the  permanent  substitutes  supplemented  with 

a temporary  group  or  per  diem  substitutes  to 

meet  emergency  and  seasonal  needs?  Yes  No 

c.  Do  the  temporary  (per  diem)  substitutes  meet  the 

same  professional  requirements  as  your  regular 
teachers?  Yes  No 


a.  Does  your  district  hire  substitutes  on  a per  diem 

b.  Do  the  per  diem  substitutes  meet  the  same  profes- 
sional requirements  as  your  regular  teachers? 


Presented  in  Table  33 


responses  to  the  first  part  of  the 


question. 


88.1%  of 


districts  said  they  die 


hire 


a permanent  corps  of  full-time  substitute  teachers  and  11.9"  responded 
that  they  did.  For  the  large  districts,  the  response  was  66.7"  "No" 
and  33. 3%  “Yes."  For  the  medium  districts,  the  response  was  91.7% 

"No"  and  8.3%  “Yes."  For  the  small  districts,  the  response  was  96.6% 
"No"  and  3.4%  "Yes."  Among  the  very  small  districts,  90.9%  responded 
“No"  and  9.1%  "Yes." 

Of  the  eight  districts  responding  "Yes,"  two  indicated  that 
their  permanent  substitutes  met  the  same  professional  requirements  as 
their  regular  teachers.  The  other  six  indicated  that  they  did  not. 

Seven  of  the  districts  responded  to  the  "If  YES"  (b)  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. Four  supplemented  their  permanent  substitutes  with  per  diem 
substitutes  to  meet  emergency  or  seasonsal  needs  and  three  did  not.  On 
the  "If  YES"  (c)  portion  of  the  question  all  eight  respondents  indi- 
cated that  their  temporary  (per  diem)  substitutes  did  not  meet  the 
same  professional  requirements  as  regular  teachers.  There  were  comments 
from  one  small  district  and  two  large  districts.  From  the  small 
district  it  was  noted  that  the  district's  permanent  corps  of  teacher 
aides  were  substitute  certified  and  served  as  substitute  teachers  when 
the  regular  teachers  were  absent  for  a few  days.  From  one  large 
district  came  the  comment  that  many  of  their  substitutes  were  fully 
certified  teachers,  but  that  the  minimum  requirement  for  all  classifica- 
tions of  substitute  teaching  was  60  semester  hours.  From  another  large 
district  came  information  that  as  a minimum  their  permanent  substitutes 
had  to  have  90  semester  hours  and  substitute  certification  and  that  one 
permanent  substitute  was  hired  for  each  1,000  students.  Also,  daily 
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substitutes  were  required  to  have  at  least  60  semester  hours  of  college 
work  and  district  certification.  Table  34  shows  the  data  relative  to 
the  “If  NO”  (a)  portion  of  the  question.  Of  the  59  respondents,  86.4% 
indicated  that  they  had  hired  substitutes  only  on  a per  diem  basis 
while  13.6%  that  they  did  not.  Ninety  percent  of  the  large  districts 
responded  “Yes,"  as  did  90.9%  of  the  medium  districts,  85.7%  of  the 
small  districts,  and  80.0%  of  the  very  small  districts. 

Of  the  59  possible  respondents  to  question  “If  NO"  (b).  Table 
35  shows  there  were  51  responses.  Eighty  two  and  four  tenths  percent  of 
the  districts  responded  “No"  and  17.6%  responded  "Yes"  that  they  required 
per  diem  substitute  to  meet  the  same  minimum  professional  requirements 
as  regular  teachers.  Fifty  percent  of  the  large  districts  responded 
"Yes,"  as  did  27.3%  of  the  medium  districts,  and  8.7%  of  the  small 
districts.  None  of  the  very  small  districts  responded  “Yes." 

There  were  a number  of  comments  offered.  The  respondent  for  one 
large  district  commented  that  on  long-term  assignments  substitute 
teachers  met  the  same  requirements  as  the  regular  teachers.  Another 
commented  that  substitute  teachers  were  required  to  have  a four-year 

of  their  substitute  teachers  met  the  same  requirements  as  regular 
teachers  and  some  did  not.  The  respondent  for  one  medium  district  com- 
mented that  their  substitutes  were  divided  into  priorities  1 and  2. 
Priority  1 substitutes  had  to  have  a four-year  degree  and  certifica- 
tion, while  priority  2 substitutes  had  to  have  a degree  only  and  were 
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medium  distr 


if  subs  til 


regular  teaching  certificate  they  had  to  obtain  a substitute  certifi- 
cate and  take  six  semester  hours  of  college  credit  per  year  if  they 
held  less  than  a baccalaureate  degree.  Two  other  comnents  received 
from  medium  districts  were  that  60  semester  hours  of  college  credit 
plus  a substitute  certificate  was  the  basic  requirement  for  substitute 
teaching  and  that  persons  had  to  have  substituted  for  30  days  in  a 
school  before  they  were  eligible  for  “regular  teacher  pay." 

Officials  from  small  districts  most  frequently  conmented  that 
a few  of  their  substitutes  had  regular  credentials,  but  most  did  not. 
One  noted  that  they  tried  to  use  the  substitutes  most  closely  approxi- 
mating those  required  by  the  vacancy.  Another  stated  that  high  school 
graduates  were  approved,  but  that  the  best  qualified  were  used  first. 
Finally,  one  small  district  official  noted  that  for  long-term  replace- 
ment, a substitute  had  to  have  at  least  a temporary  certificate.  The 
official  of  one  very  small  district  said  that  a high  school  diploma  was 
required. 


Substitute  and  Regular  Teacher  Responsibilities 


regard  to  the  criterion  related  to  responsibilities  of  regular  and 
substitute  teachers,  questions  29  and  30  were  developed  for  the  ques- 
tionnaire (Appendix).  Question  number  29  was  as  follows: 

Does  your  school  district  have  written  instructions 
stating  the  regular  classroom  teacher's  responsibili- 


"No“  response 
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As  can  be  seen  In  Table  36,  61  of  the  67  districts  responded 
to  the  question.  Of  the  responding  districts,  63. 951  noted  that  they 
had  written  instructions  outlining  responsibilities  and  36.15  reported 
that  they  had  none.  Among  the  large  districts,  78.65  responded  "Yes" 
as  did  66.75  of  the  medium  districts,  57.75  of  the  small  districts, 
and  55.65  of  the  very  small  districts. 

Question  30  was  expressed  as  follows: 

Which  of  the  following  does  your  school  district 
require  regular  classroom  teachers  to  make  available 
for  substitute  teachers?  (Please  check  all  that 
apply.) 

Lesson  plans 

Instructional  resources 

Seating  chart  or  list  of  pupils'  names 

List  of  personal  student  information  (e.g.,  disci- 
plinary, emotional,  or  medical  problems) 

Supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 

Appropriate  keys 

Other  (please  specify): 

Shown  in  Table  37  are  the  responses  to  this  question.  Lesson 
plans  were  required  by  94.05  of  the  districts;  supplies,  materials,  and 
equipment  were  required  by  70.15;  seating  charts/list  of  pupils'  names 
by  62.75;  instructional  resources  by  59.75;  list  of  schedules,  events, 
rules,  etc.  by  58.25;  keys  by  49.35;  and  a list  of  personal  student 
information  by  28.45.  Among  the  large  districts,  lesson  plans  were 
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listed  by  100. OS;  instructional  resources,  seating  charts/list  of 
pupils'  names,  and  list  of  schedules,  events,  rules,  etc.,  by  73. 3S. 
Supplies,  materials,  and  equipment  were  required  by  66.7S-,  list  of 
personal  student  Information  by  60. OS;  and  keys  by  46. 7S.  Among  the 
medium  districts,  lesson  plans  were  required  by  83. 3S;  and  seating 
charts/list  of  pupils'  names,  and  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment 
by  75. OS;  keys  66. 7S;  list  of  schedules,  events,  rules,  etc.,  by  50. OS 
Instructional  resources  by  41 .72;  and  a list  of  personal  student  infor 
mation  by  41. 7S.  Lesson  plans  were  required  by  93. IS  of  the  small 
districts;  a list  of  schedules,  events,  rules,  etc.  by  65. 5S;  and 
supplies,  materials,  equipment  by  65. 5S;  seating  charts/list  of  pupils 
names  by  62. IS;  instructional  resources  by  58. 6S;  keys  by  44. 8S;  and 
list  of  personal  student  information  by  17. 2S.  All  of  the  very  small 
districts  listed  lesson  plans;  81. 8S  supplies,  materials,  and  equipmen 
63. 6S  instructional  resources;  54. 5S  list  of  schedules,  events,  rules, 
etc.;  45. 5S  keys;  and  36. « seating  charts/list  of  pupils'  names. 

Three  districts  explained  in  the  comment  section  that  what  was  left  fo 


CHAPTER  IV 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  SURVEY  RESULTS 
WITH  THE  LITERATURE-DERIVED  CRITERIA  AND  NATIONAL  DATA 

As  has  been  previously  indicated,  the  purpose  in  the  present 
chapter  is  to  compare  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of  the  67 

appropriate  literature  and  the  results  of  a national  survey  conducted 
in  1977  by  the  Education  Research  Service  (ERS). 

Consistent  with  the  format  followed  in  Chapters  II  and  III, 
there  are  11  sections  in  the  present  chapter,  and  these  sections  cor- 
respond with  those  in  the  previous  chapter.  Within  each  section  there 
are  two  major  divisions,  one  division  is  intended  to  provide  an  answer 
to  question  4 of  the  problem  statement  relative  to  a comparison  of  the 
criteria  derived  from  the  literature  and  the  second  division  within  the 

tive  to  the  ERS  study  results. 

Comparison  with  Literature-Derived  Criteria 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  there  were  two  criteria  derived  from 
the  literature  relative  to  the  assignment  of  substitute  teachers;  they 

1.  A statement  of  rules  and  regulations  applying 
to  the  administration  of  the  substitute  teaching 
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formulated  for 


2.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  held  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  substitute  service. 

In  regard  to  the  first  criterion,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  2 
of  Chapter  in,  72.7*  of  the  districts  had  a written  statement  of  rules 
and  regulations  for  administering  the  substitute  program.  Medium 
districts  were  operating  most  frequently  within  the  requirements  of 
this  criterion  in  that  over  90S  of  them  responded  that  they  had  such 

large  districts  had  such  statements,  as  did  72.7S  of  the  small  districts 
and  15.6*  of  the  very  small  districts. 

In  regard  to  the  second  criterion  concerning  assignment  of 
responsibility  for  the  substitute  teacher  service.  Table  3 of  Chapter 
III  shows  that  over  60S  of  the  school  districts  had  a policy  statement 
approved  by  the  school  board  that  assigned  responsibility  for  the  sub- 
stitute program.  Large  districts  most  frequently  had  such  a statement 
(86.7*),  followed  by  medium  (83. 3S),  very  small  (60. OS),  and  small 
(37.9%) . Table  4 of  Chapter  III  shows  that  the  chief  personnel  officer 
was  identified  by  55*  of  the  responding  districts  as  the  person  to  whom 
the  responsibility  was  assigned.  Approximately  89*  of  the  medium 
districts  and  over  76S  of  the  large  districts  selected  this  option. 

(57.1*  of  the  time)  as  the  person  responsible,  as  did  small  districts 
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districts  in  Florida  were  in  compliance  with  the  criterion  in  the 
sense  that  someone  was  held  responsible,  but  it  was  not  always  the 
superintendent,  except  as  the  superintendent  might  be  responsible  for 
all  activities  in  the  district. 

Comparison  with  ERS  Data 

In  regard  to  assignment  of  responsibility  for  substitute 
teachers,  there  was  a basis  for  comparison  relative  to  the  title  of  the 
person  designated  as  having  responsibility  for  the  substitute  teacher 
program.  Again,  review  of  Table  4 shows  that  the  chief  personnel 
officer  was  most  frequently  mentioned  by  the  districts  overall  and  by 
large  and  medium  districts  in  particular.  Small  and  very  small  districts 
most  often  mentioned  superintendent.  This  is  comparable  to  the  ERS 
(1977)  study  with  the  exception  that  small  districts  most  frequently 
mentioned  the  chief  personnel  officer,  and  very  small  districts  most 
frequently  mentioned  the  principals. 

Comparison  with  Literature-Derived  Criteria 

was  derived  from  the  literature  relative  to  the  selection  and  assign- 
ment of  substitute  teachers,  it  is  as  follows: 

3.  The  selection  and  assignment  of  substitute 


offit 


the  local  school 


In  regard  to  the  third  criterion.  Tables  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
10  of  Chapter  III  are  pertinent.  Table  5 shows  that  55. 25  of  the 
Florida  districts  used  decentralized  selection  and  assignment  of  substi- 
tute teachers  at  the  building  level  as  a method  of  organization.  This 
was  most  pronounced  in  the  small  districts  and  least  pronounced  in  the 
large  districts,  but  the  range  of  difference  was  not  great.  Table  6 
shows  that  more  of  the  districts  used  a central  roster  for  the  entire 
district  than  the  alternatives.  This  was  most  often  found  in  medium 
districts  (58. 3S  of  the  time)  and  least  often  in  small  districts 
(31. OS  of  the  time).  Table  7 shows  that  over  92*  of  the  districts  did 

Table  8 shows  that  the  majority  of  the  districts  (69. 2S)  did  not  use 
alterantives  to  substitute  teachers  as  a way  of  providing  for  an  absent 
teacher's  class;  however,  70S  of  the  very  small  districts  did.  Finally, 

stitute  from  the  building  principal  for  a planned  or  unplanned  absence. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  data  there  was  a great  deal  of 

assignment  of  substitute  teachers.  Individual  schools  tended  to  select 
and  assign  substitutes,  but  a central  roster  was  maintained  by  the 
district  from  which  the  schools  made  their  selections.  Separate  rosters 
for  long-  and  short-term  substitutes  were  generally  not  maintained, 
alternative  methods  of  providing  for  absent  teachers  were  generally 
not  used  except  among  very  small  districts,  and  for  both  planned  and 
unplanned  absences  teachers  most  frequently  requested  a substitute 
their  building  principal. 
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Comparison  with  ERS  Data 

In  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  substitute  teacher  program, 
the  ERS  (1977)  study  showed  that  the  majority  of  school  districts 
employed  central  control  and  assignment.  This  varied  from  Florida 
districts  in  that  the  Florida  districts  tend  to  employ  decentralized 
selection  and  assignment  as  a method  of  organization.  The  ERS  study 
showed  that  68. 4*  of  the  districts  studied  maintained  a central  roster 
of  substitute  teachers  for  the  entire  school  district.  In  comparision, 
43.3*  of  the  Florida  school  districts  maintained  such  a roster.  Both 
rarely  distinguished  between  short-term  and  long-term  substitutes  on 
the  rosters.  About  70*  of  the  districts  in  the  ERS  study  and  the  Florida 
school  districts  reported  that  they  did  not  use  alternatives  to  hiring 
substitute  teachers.  For  a planned  absence,  the  ERS  study  compared 
almost  exactly  with  the  Florida  districts,  in  that  the  principal  was 
the  title  of  the  person  from  whom  a regular  teacher  requested  a sub- 
stitute teacher.  This  was  also  true  for  an  unplanned  absence. 

Application,  Selection  Criteria,  and  Qualifications 
Comparison  with  Literature-Derived  Criteria 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  there  were  three  criteria  derived  from 
the  literature  relative  to  the  application,  selection  criteria,  and 
qualifications  of  substitute  teachers.  They  are  as  follows: 

4.  Each  candidate  for  substitute  work  is  required 
to  submit  an  application  form  giving  his/her 


essential  qualifications. 
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5.  Professional  qualifications  of  the  substitute 
are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  teaching  staff. 

6.  Selection  of  substitutes  is  made  strictly  on  the 

In  regard  to  criterion  4,  Table  12  shows  that  91*  of  the  dis- 
tricts required  a person  to  submit  a formal  application  for  employment. 
From  Table  11  it  can  be  seen  that  the  person  the  application  was  most 
often  submitted  to  was  a central  office  administrator  (62.2*  of  the 
responses),  followed  by  the  building  principal  (26.7*  of  the  responses). 
The  very  small  districts  were  different  in  that  applicants  most  often 
submitted  their  applications  directly  to  the  superintendent.  Table  13 
shows  that  over  61*  of  the  districts  did  not  require  that  a central 
office  administrator  interview  the  substitute  applicant,  while  Table  14 
shows  that  about  50*  of  the  districts  required  that  a local  school 
administrator  interview  a substitute  applicant.  The  Florida  school 
districts  appeared  to  be  operating  generally  in  accord  with  criterion  4, 
in  that  they  usually  required  a formal  application  procedure. 

In  regard  to  criterion  5,  from  Table  15  it  can  be  seen  that  the 

mum  academic  degree  as  required  for  regular  teachers,  nor  did  they 
require  the  same  certification  (74.2*).  Table  16  shows  that  less  than 
5*  of  the  districts  reported  that  100*  of  their  substitutes  had  the 
same  minimum  academic  degree  as  regular  teachers.  Almost  25*  of  the 
districts  reported  that  less  than  25*  of  their  substitute  teachers  had 
the  same  minimum  academic  degree  as  regular  teachers 


i.  Table  17 
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similar  data  for  certification,  but  even  more  pronounced.  Only  1.7* 
of  the  districts  reported  that  100*  of  their  substitutes  had  the  same 
certification,  while  46.5*  reported  that  less  than  25*  did.  From  these 
data  it  can  be  seen  that  Florida  districts  were  not  generally  operating 
consistent  with  criterion  5. 

In  regard  to  criterion  6,  presented  in  Table  18  are  data  showing 
that  the  most  frequent  basis  for  determining  which  substitute  teacher 
will  be  called  when  needed  is  by  building  principal  preference  (32.2* 
of  the  responses),  followed  by  past  performance  (25.3*),  previous  teach- 
ing experience  (13. 2S),  and  proximity  to  the  school  (12. IX).  Thus,  it 
appears  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  Florida  school  districts  were'  oper- 
ating in  strict  accord  with  criterion  6. 

Comparison  with  ERS  Data 

In  regard  to  title  of  person(s)  to  whom  substitute  teachers 
apply  for  employment,  a central  office  administrator  was  reported 
69.2*  of  the  time  by  the  ERS  (1977)  respondents.  Table  11  shows  that 
Florida  districts  were  similar,  in  that  62.2*  of  the  districts  reported 
a central  office  administrator.  The  other  data  reported  relative  to 
criterion  4 had  no  counterpart  in  the  ERS  study. 

In  regard  to  substitute  teachers  being  required  to  have  the 
same  minimum  academic  degree,  Florida  school  districts  did  not  compare 
favorably  to  the  ERS  data  in  that  only  15.6*  of  the  Florida  school 
districts  had  this  requirement  whereas  the  ERS  data  showed  58.6*  of 
the  districts  surveyed  to  have  the  requirement.  The  data  from  the 
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Florida  districts,  as  reported  in  Tables  16  and  17  of  Chapter  III, 
and  the  ERS  study  in  regard  to  substitute  teachers  holding  the  same 
minimum  academic  degree  and  certification  as  regular  teachers  were 
very  different.  Whereas  46. IS  of  the  districts  in  the  ERS  study 
reported  that  their  substitutes  had  the  same  acaedmic  degree  and  44.1% 
the  same  certification,  the  Florida  districts  reported  4.9%  and  1.7%, 
respectively. 

Finally,  the  data  reported  in  Table  18,  in  regard  to  the  primary 
factor  considered  in  selecting  substitute  teachers,  shows  that  in 
32.2%  of  the  Florida  districts  the  building  principal's  preference  was 
the  primary  consideration  and  25.3%  reported  past  performance.  In  com- 
parison, 74.6%  of  the  ERS  districts  reported  past  performance. 

Substitute  Teacher  Assignment 
Comparison  with  Literature-Derived  Criteria 

As  noted  in  Chapter  II,  criterion  7 related  to  substitute 
teacher  assignment.  It  is  expressed  as  follows: 


is  specialization  within  certain  grade  levels 
in  the  elementary  school  and  within  subject 
fields  in  the  high  school. 

Table  19  shows  that  83.1%  of  the  districts  reported  that  at  the 
elementary  school  level  general  substitutes  were  hired.  This  means  they 
were  not  hired  by  grade  level  or  subject  area.  Tables  20  and  21  show 
that  73%  of  the  middle  and  junior  high  schools  hired  general  substitutes. 
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The  trend  followed  for  the  high  schools  (Table  22)  in  that  58. 7* 
responded  in  the  general  (not  specialized)  category.  These  results 
show  that  most  of  the  Florida  school  districts  were  not  operating  in 
accord  with  this  criterion. 

Comparison  with  ERS  Data 

There  were  no  comparable  data  in  the  ERS  report.  Thus  no  com- 
parisons could  be  made  relative  to  the  assignment  of  substitute 
teachers . 


Preparation  of  Substitute  Teachers  and 
Regular  Teachers  for  Substitute  Teacher  Service 

Comparison  with  Literature-Oerived  Criteria 

A review  of  Chapter  II  will  show  that  one  criterion  was  derived 
from  the  literature  relative  to  the  preparation  of  substitute  teachers 
and  regular  teachers  for  substitute  service.  It  is  as  follows: 

8.  Orientation  is  provided  for  substitute  teachers 


lar  and  substitute  teachers  relative  to  the 
substitute  service. 

In  regard  to  criterion  8,  Tables  23  through  25  of  Chapter  III 
are  pertinent.  Table  23  shows  that  about  37*  of  the  Florida  districts 
had  orientation  programs  for  substitute  teachers  with  the  exception 
that  almost  73*  of  the  very  small  districts  responded  "Yes"  to  this 
question.  Table  24  shows  that  about  33%  of  the  districts  offered 
inservice  programs  for  substitute  teachers,  but  a few  more  (49.3%) 
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tute  teachers  (Table  25).  The  results  demonstrated  that  less  than 
one-half  of  the  Florida  districts  were  In  compliance  with  criterion 
8. 

Comparison  with  ERS  Data 

In  regard  to  school  districts  providing  orientation  programs 
for  substitute  teachers,  Florida  school  districts  compared  fairly 
favorably  with  the  results  obtained  from  the  ERS  (1977)  study.  The 
ERS  study  reported  that  about  42%  of  the  districts  provided  orientation 
programs,  while  about  37*  of  the  Florida  school  districts  reported 
such  programs.  About  22*  of  the  ERS  districts  provided  Inservice 
training  for  substitute  teachers  and  Table  24  shows  that  Florida  school 
districts  provided  these  services  about  33*  of  the  time.  There  was 
no  counterpart  in  the  ERS  study  for  the  data  shown  in  Table  25  regard- 
ing inservice  training  for  regular  teachers  about  how  to  utilize  sub- 
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termination  or  retention. 

In  regard  to  the  ninth  criterion,  Tables  26  through  28  are  per- 
tinent. Table  26  shows  that  over  80S  of  the  Florida  school  districts 
reported  that  substitute  teachers  were  not  formally  evaluated.  The 
20*  that  did  (Table  27)  reported  that  the  person  who  most  often  did 
the  evaluation  was  the  building  principal  (42.9*  of  the  time),  followed 
by  the  teacher  who  was  absent  (34.3") . As  shown  in  Table  28,  88*  of  the 


substitute  roster.  The  results  show  that  most  of  the  Florida  school 
districts  did  not  meet  criterion  9. 

Comparison  with  ERS  Data 

In  regard  to  substitute  teacher  evaluation,  there  was  a basis 
for  comparison  in  that  ERS  (1977)  data  showed  formal  evaluation  of 
substitute  teachers  was  required  in  about  40*  of  the  school  districts 
surveyed.  For  those  districts  where  substitute  teachers  were  formally 
evaluated,  the  building  principal  was  most  often  assigned  the  respon- 
sibility, followed  by  the  teacher  who  was  absent.  The  ERS  data  also 
showed  that  poor  substitute  teachers  could  be  removed  from  district 

school  districts  formally  evaluated  substitutes,  the  same  persons  did 
the  evaluating  when  it  was  done,  and  removal  of  poor  substitutes  from 
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Salaries  of  Substitute  Teachers 
Comparison  with  Literature-Derived  Criteria 

From  Chapter  II  it  can  be  seen  that  criterion  10  was  related 
to  salaries  of  substitute  teachers.  It  is  stated  as  follows: 

on  the  basis  of  a school  district  salary  schedule, 
which,  as  a minimum,  recognizes  initial  differ- 
ences in  training,  professional  growth  and 
development,  and  experience. 

In  regard  to  criterion  10,  from  Table  29  it  can  be  seen  that 
almost  90*  of  the  districts  reported  administering  substitute  teache" 
salaries  on  the  basis  of  a salary  schedule.  Table  30  shows  that  for 
district  having  salary  schedules,  over  90%  recognized  initial  differ- 
ences in  training.  However,  less  than  23%  recognized  professional 
growth  and  development  and  about  14%  experience.  Therefore,  only  in 
case  of  training  do  most  Florida  school  districts  meet  the  requireme* 
for  a substitute  salary  schedule  stated  in  criterion  10. 


Comparison  with  ERS  Oata 

There  were  no  comparable  data  collected  in  the  ERS  survey. 
Thus,  no  comparisons  can  be  made. 

Records  for  Substitute  Teachers 
Comparison  with  Li terature-Oeri ved  Criteria 

A review  of  Chapter  II  will  show  that  one  criterion  was  deri 
from  the  literature  relative  to  the  maintenance  of  a centralized  rec 
system  for  substitute  teachers.  It  is  as  follows: 
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11.  A centralized  system  of  adequate  records  is 
provided  for  the  administration  of  substitute 

In  regard  to  the  criterion,  Table  30  of  Chapter  III  is  pertinent. 
Table  31  shows  that  over  80*  of  the  Florida  school  districts  reported 
maintaining  a centralized  system  of  adequate  records  for  administering 
the  substitute  program.  Thus  most  of  the  Florida  school  districts  met 
criterion  11. 

Comparison  with  ERS  Oata 

There  were  no  data  collected  by  ERS  relative  to  records  systems. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  basis  for  comparison. 

Budgeting  for  Substitute  Teacher  Service 
Comparison  with  Literature-Derived  Criteria 

As  reported  in  Chapter  II,  one  criterion  was  derived  from  the 
literature  relative  to  the  budgeting  for  substitute  teaching  service. 
Criterion  12  is  stated  as  follows. 

12.  Substitute  teaching  service  can  be  identified 
as  a distinctive  category  in  the  budget  and 
accounting  procedure. 

Table  32  of  Chapter  III  is  pertinent.  As  can  be  seen  from  the 
table,  almost  90*  of  the  Florida  school  districts  recognized  the 
substitute  service  as  part  of  their  budgeting  and  accounting  procedure. 
This  means  that  about  10*  of  the  districts  did  not  meet  the  criterion. 


Comparison 


ERS  Data 


There  were  no  data  collected  by  ERS  about  the  budget  and 
accounting  procedure  for  substitute  teaching.  As  such,  no  comparisons 


Status,  Morale,  and  Professionalism 

Comparison  with  Literature-Derived  Criteria 

A review  of  Chapter  II  will  show  that  one  criterion  was  derived 
from  the  literature  in  regard  to  the  status,  morale,  and  professionalism 
of  substitute  teachers.  It  is  as  follows: 

13.  A permanent  corps  of  full-time  substitute  teachers 
that  meet  the  same  professional  requirements  as  the 
regular  teachers  is  hired  to  meet  the  minimum 
system  needs.  This  corps  is  supplemented  with  a 
temporary  group  to  meet  emergency  and  seasonal 

In  regard  to  criterion  13,  Tables  33  through  35  are  pertinent. 
Table  33  shows  that  about  12"  of  the  Florida  school  districts  hired 
a full-time  corps  of  substitute  teachers.  Over  862  of  the  districts 
reported  hiring  substitutes  on  a per  diem  basis  only  (Table  34)  and 
over  82*  of  these  districts  reported  that  the  per  diem  substitutes  did 
not  meet  the  same  professional  requirements  as  regular  teachers  (Table 
35).  These  data  show  that  very  few  of  the  Florida  school  districts  met 
the  requirements  of  Criterion  13. 
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Comparison  with  ERS  Oata 

Again,  ERS  collected  no  comparable  data.  As  such,  there  are  no 
comparisons  to  report. 

Substitute  and  Regular  Teacher  Responsibilities 
Comparison  with  Literature-Derived  Criteria 

As  can  be  seen  from  Chapter  II,  criterion  14  is  related  to 
substitute  and  teacher  responsibilities  when  the  regular  teacher  is 
absent.  It  is  stated  as  follows: 

14.  The  responsibilities  of  the  school  administrators, 
the  regular  teacher,  and  the  substitute  teacher 
are  made  clear. 

In  regard  to  criterion  14,  Tables  36  and  37  of  Chapter  III  are 
pertinent.  As  shown  in  Table  36,  63.9%  of  the  Florida  school  districts 
had  written  instructions  stating  the  regular  classroom  teacher's  respon- 
sibilities to  a substitute.  Table  37  shows  that  the  items  that  regular 
teachers  were  most  often  required  to  make  available  to  substitute 
teachers  were  as  follows:  lesson  plans  {94%  of  the  time),  supplies 
and  materials  (70.1%),  seating  charts  (62.7%),  instructional  resources 
(59.7%),  and  lists  of  schedules  and  events  (58.2%).  The  data  as 
presented  in  Tables  35  and  36  show  that  the  Florida  districts  compared 
favorably  with  the  established  criterion  in  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
districts  were  in  basic  compliance  with  the  criterion. 

Comparison  with  ERS  Data 

In  regard  to  requiring  written  instruction  which  specify 
responsibilities,  there  were  no  comparable  data  collected  by  ERS. 
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required  to  leave  for  substitute  teachers,  the  ERS  survey  showed  some- 
what similar  results.  Specifically,  ERS  found  that  97.5"  required 
lesson  plans,  83. OS  seating  charts,  78. 7%  textbooks  (instructional 
resources),  68. 6S  list  of  schedules  and  events,  and  64.7*  supplies  and 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  DISCUSSION 


A search  of  the  literature  revealed  that  public  school  class- 

most  cases  a substitute  teacher  is  employed  to  take  the  place  of  an 
absent  teacher.  What  is  desired  of  the  substitute  teacher  is  the 
maintenance  of  a continuous  instructional  program  of  as  near  the  quality 

opinion  suggested  that  maintenance  of  instruction  at  the  same  general 

some  research  findings  have  shown  that  having  a substitute  teacher  in 
the  classroom  is  about  the  same  instructionally  as  having  no  teacher 
at  all. 

At  least  part  of  the  problem  results  from  a lack  of  knowledge 
concerning  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  for  administering  sub- 

there  had  been  little  interest  shown  by  educational  researchers  or  by 
state  and  district  officials  in  substitute  teaching  programs.  Florida 
like  most  states  had  done  little  to  regulate  or  keep  records  concerning 
this  important  aspect  of  education.  Therefore,  the  study  reported 

The  problem  was  to  determine  the  1983  policies,  practices,  and 
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how  they  compared  with  (a)  criteria  relative  to  policies,  practices,  and 
procedures  recommended  in  the  literature  and  (b)  the  result  of  a 
national  survey  of  school  district  policies,  practices,  and  procedures. 
The  specific  questions  to  be  answered  were  as  follows: 

1.  What  were  the  recommended  criteria  relative  to 

stitute  teaching  services? 

2.  What  were  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of 
the  57  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of 
Florida? 

3.  What  were  the  similarities  and  differences  in  poli- 
cies, practices,  and  procedures  in  the  large,  medium, 
small,  and  very  small  school  districts  of  the  state 
of  Florida? 

4.  How  did  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  of 
the  67  public  school  districts  of  the  state  of 
Florida  compare  to  the  criteria  relative  to  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures  recommended  in  the 

5.  How  did  the  Florida  districts  compare  in  policies, 
practices,  and  procedures  to  those  found  in  the 
national  survey  conducted  by  ERS  (1977)? 

The  first  question  was  dealt  with  through  a search  of  the  liter- 
ature on  the  subject  and  resulted  in  the  development  of  14  criteria. 
These  criteria  represented  what  the  writers  on  the  subject  thought  ought 
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characterize  a good  substitute  program.  The  14  criteria  derived 
as  follows: 

1.  A statement  of  rules  and  regulations  applying 

to  the  administration  of  the  substitute  teaching 
service  is  formulated  for  the  district  as  a 

2.  The  superintendent  of  schools  is  held  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  substitute  service. 

3.  The  selection  and  assignment  of  substitute  teachers 
is  an  interactive  process  between  the  central 
office  and  the  local  school  administrator. 

4.  Each  candidate  for  substitute  work  is  required  to 
submit  an  application  form  giving  his/her  essential 
qualificati ons. 

5.  Professional  qualifications  of  the  substitute 
are  the  same  as  for  the  regular  teaching  staff. 

6.  Selection  of  substitutes  is  made  strictly  on  the 

7.  In  the  assingment  of  substitute  teachers  there  is 
specialization  within  certain  grade  levels  in  the 
elementary  school  and  within  subject  fields  in  the 
high  school. 

8.  Orientation  is  provided  for  substitute  teachers  and 
inservice  training  is  provided  for  both  regular  and 
substitute  teachers  relative  to  the  substitute 
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9.  Adequate  supervision  and  feedback  is  provided 
the  substitute  teacher  for  the  purposes  of  measur- 
ing and  improving  skills  and  making  decisions  on 
termination  or  retention. 

10.  Salaries  of  substitute  teachers  are  administered 
on  the  basis  of  a school  district  salary  schedule, 
which  as  a minimum,  recognizes  initial  difference  in 
training,  professional  growth  and  development,  and 
experience. 

11.  A centralized  system  of  adequate  records  is  provided 
for  the  administration  of  substitute  service. 

12.  Substitute  teaching  service  can  be  identified  as  a 
distinctive  category  in  the  budget  and  accounting 
procedure . 

13.  A permanent  corps  of  full-time  substitute  teachers 
that  meet  the  same  professional  requirements  as 
the  regular  teachers  is  hired  to  meet  the  minimum 
system  needs.  This  corps  is  supplemented  with  a 
temporary  group  to  meet  emergency  and  seasonal  needs. 

14.  The  responsibilities  of  the  school  administrators, 
the  regular  teacher,  and  the  substitute  teacher  are 

To  answer  the  second  question  a survey  was  made  of  the  67  school 
districts  in  the  state  of  Florida.  An  instrument  was  designed  and 
used  for  the  specific  purpose  of  determining  the  policies,  practices. 
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and  procedures  of  districts  relative  to  the  administration  of  the 
substitute  program. 

The  third  question  was  answered  by  dividing  the  Florida  dis- 
tricts into  the  following  size  categories  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  served:  large  (25,000  ormore),  medium  (10,000-24,999),  small 
(2,500-9,999),  and  very  small  (300-2,499).  Statistics  were  compiled 
for  each  size  category  and  compared. 

Question  4 was  dealt  with  by  comparing  the  data  obtained  from 
the  Florida  districts  with  the  appropriate  criterion  as  determined  from 
the  literature  search.  A judgment  was  made  as  to  whether  the  districts 
of  the  state  were  in  compliance  with  the  specific  criterion  or  not. 
Question  5 was  answered  in  much  the  same  manner,  except  that  only 
those  data  obtained  from  the  Florida  districts  that  were  directly 
related  were  compared  to  the  data  from  the  1977  national  survey  con- 
ducted by  the  Educational  Research  Service. 

Analysis  of  the  data  resulted  in  the  following  findings  rela- 
tive to  questions  2 through  5: 

1.  Almost  73%  of  the  school  districts  had  written 
statements  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  substitute  teacher  program.  These 
written  rules  were  most  frequently  found  in  medium 
and  large  districts  and  less  frequently  found  in 
small  and  very  small  districts. 

2.  Over  60S  of  the  school  districts  had  a directive  or 
policy  assigning  responsibility  for  the  substitute 


teacher  program.  Again,  these  written  directives 
were  most  frequently  found  in  large  and  medium 
districts  and  least  frequently  found  in  smaller 
districts. 

3.  The  title  of  the  person  most  frequently  assigned  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  substitute  teacher 
program  was  the  chief  personnel  officer  {55. 0%). 
However,  in  the  small  and  very  small  districts  the 
superintendent  was  most  frequently  the  person 
directly  responsible. 

4.  Just  over  55%  of  the  districts  listed  decentralized 
selection  and  assignment  at  the  building  level  as 
the  method  of  organization  for  the  substitute  teacher 
program  in  the  district. 

5.  Over  43%  of  the  districts  use  a central  roster  for 
the  entire  school  district  as  the  method  of  maintain- 
ing a listing  of  the  substitute  teachers.  However, 
32.8%  of  the  districts  used  a combination  of  the 
central  roster  and  a roster  at  each  individual 

6.  Over  92%  of  the  districts  did  not  maintain  separate 
rosters  for  short-term  and  long-term  substitute 
teachers . 

7.  About  69%  of  the  districts  did  not  use  alternate 
methods  of  providing  for  an  absent  teacher's  classes. 
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However,  70.0%  of  the  very  small  districts  did  use 
some  alternative  other  than  a substitute  teacher. 

8.  Sixty-seven  and  one-half  percent  of  the  districts 
responded  that  the  title  of  the  person  from  whom 
a regular  teacher  requested  a substitute  for  a 
planned  absence  was  the  building  principal. 

title  of  the  person  from  whom  a regular  teacher 

also  the  building  principal. 

10.  Over  62%  of  the  districts  responded  that  a central 
office  administrator  other  than  the  superintendent 
was  the  person  to  whom  substitute  teachers  applied 

most  frequently  (42.9%)  listed  the  superintendent 
as  the  person. 

11.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the  districts  required  a per- 
son desiring  to  be  a substitute  teacher  to  submit  a 
formal  application. 

12.  Over  61%  of  the  districts  did  not  require  substitute 

office  administrator.  However,  large  districts 
required  an  interview  53.3%  of  the  time  and  very 
small  districts  required  one  72.7%  of  the  time. 
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13.  Almost  51%  of  the  districts  required  substitute 
teacher  applicants  to  be  interviewed  by  a local 
school  administrator. 

14.  Over  84%  of  the  districts  did  not  require  the  same 
academic  degree  for  substitute  teachers  as  for 
regular  teachers. 

15.  Over  74%  of  the  districts  did  not  require  the  same 
certification  for  substitute  teachers  as  for 
regular  teachers. 

16.  Less  than  5%  of  the  districts  reported  that  100%  of 
their  substitute  teachers  held  the  same  minimum 
academic  degree  as  their  regular  teachers.  Twenty-one 
and  three- tenths  percent  reported  that  the  proportion 
of  substitute  teachers  holding  the  same  minimum 
academic  degree  as  the  regular  teachers  was  in  the 
75%-99%  range.  21.3%  in  the  50%-74%  range,  18.0%  in  the 
25%-49%  range,  and  24.6%  in  the  less  than  25%  range. 

17.  Forty-six  and  one-half  percent  of  the  districts 

the  same  minimum  certification  as  regular  teachers 
while  1.7%  reported  that  100%  of  their  substitutes 
had  such  certification.  Twelve  and  one-tenth  percent 
were  in  the  75%-99%  range,  12.1%  in  the  50%-74%  range, 
and  15.5%  in  the  25%-49%  range. 

18.  Substitute  teachers  were  most  frequently  chosen 

for  duty  based  on  building  principal  preference  (32.2%), 
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past  performance  (25.3%),  previous  teaching 
experience  (13.2%),  and  proximity  to  school  (12.1%). 

19.  About  83%  of  the  districts  responded  that  elementary 
school  substitutes  were  general  (not  specialized), 
as  did  73.0%  for  the  middle  and  junior  high  school 
level,  and  58.7%  for  the  high  school  level. 

20.  Over  37%  of  the  districts  provide  an  orientation 

programs  were  most  frequently  found  in  very  small 
districts  (72.7%). 

21.  One-third  of  the  districts  provided  an  Inservice 
training  program  for  their  substitute  teachers, 

(54.5%). 

for  regular  teachers  regarding  the  district  substitute 
districts  (81.8%). 

tute  teachers  were  formally  evaluated.  When  they  were 
evaluated  it  was  most  frequently  accomplished  by 
the  building  principal  and  the  teacher  who  was  absent. 
24.  About  88%  of  the  districts  responded  that  substitute 
teachers  could  be  removed  from  their  substitute 
rosters  without  a complicated  procedure. 


25.  About  88%  of  the  districts  administered  the  salary 
of  substitute  teachers  on  the  basis  of  a salary 
schedule  and  91.5*  responded  that  the  salary  schedule 
recognized  differences  in  training.  Professional 
growth  and  development  was  recognized  22.8*  of  the 
time  and  experience  14.0*  of  the  time. 

26.  Eighty- three  and  one-half  percent  of  the  school 
districts  maintained  a centralized  system  of  records 
reported  as  adequate  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
the  substitute  program. 

27.  Almost  88*  of  the  districts  recognized  the  substitute 
budget. 

28.  About  88*  of  the  districts  responded  that  they  did 
not  hire  a full-time  corps  of  substitute  teachers. 
Eighty-six  and  four-tenths  percent  of  the  districts 
hired  substitutes  on  a per  diem  basis  only  and  a like 

did  not  meet  the  same  minimum  requirements  as  regular 


29.  Almost  64*  of  the  districts  reported  the  presence  of 
written  instructions  defining  the  regular  teacher's 
responsibility  to  a substitute  teacher. 

30.  The  items  that  regular  teachers  were  most  frequently 
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as  follows:  lesson  plans  (94.0');  supplies,  materials, 
and  equipment  (70. IS);  seating  charts/list  of  pupils' 
names  (62.7S) ; instructional  resources  (59.7%) ; list 
of  schedules,  events,  rules,  etc.  (58.2%);  keys 
(49.3%);  and  list  of  personal  student  information 
(28.4%). 

Over  70%  of  the  districts  were  in  accord  with  the 
criteria  derived  from  the  literature  related  to  a 

administration  of  the  substitute  teacher  program, 
the  selection  and  assignment  of  substitute  teachers 
being  an  interactive  process  between  the  local  schools 
and  the  district,  requiring  the  submission  of  a formal 
application  for  substitute  teaching,  maintaining 
centralized  records  adequate  for  administering  the 
substitute  teacher  program,  and  recognizing  the 
substitute  teacher  program  as  a distinct  item  in  the 
district's  budget.  The  differences  among  the  districts 
in  the  different  size  categories  were  minimal. 

For  the  other  criteria  there  was  much  variation  among 
the  school  districts.  They  ranged  from  100%  of  the 
very  small  districts  having  no  provision  for  evalua- 
tion and  feedback  of  substitute  teachers  to  93.3%  of 
the  large  districts  requiring  a formal  application  to 
be  submitted  for  a substitute  teaching  position. 
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33.  The  proportion  of  Florida  school  districts  and  dis- 
tricts involved  in  the  ERS  (1977)  study  was  very 
similar  in  regard  to  the  title  of  the  person  most 
often  mentioned  as  being  in  charge  of  the  substitute 
teacher  program.  The  only  noticeable  variation  was 
in  the  small  Florida  districts  where  the  title  of  the 
person  most  often  mentioned  was  the  superintendent 
rather  than  the  chief  personnel  officer. 

34.  The  proportion  of  Florida  school  districts  which 
employed  central  control  and  assignment  was  14.9* 
while  the  ERS  (1977)  study  districts  reported  50.2*. 

35.  Florida  school  districts  reported  maintaining  a central 
roster  of  substitute  teachers  43.3*  of  the  time, 
whereas  the  ERS  (1977)  study  found  that  68.4*  of  their 
districts  maintained  such  a roster. 

36.  Florida  school  districts  and  the  ERS  (1977)  study  reported 
similar  results  in  regard  to  the  title  of  person(s) 

to  whom  substitute  teachers  apply  for  employment 
(62.2*  to  69.2*). 

37.  Less  than  16*  of  the  Florida  districts  reported 


reported  as  meeting  that  qualification,  while  the 
ERS  (1977)  study  reported  over  58*  of  the  districts 
required  the  same  academic  degree  and  over  46*  of 
the  substitutes  actually  met  that  requirement. 
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38.  Less  than  25%  of  the  Florida  districts  required  the 

and  less  than  2%  of  the  substitutes  were  reported 
as  meeting  that  qualification,  while  over  58%  of  the 
ERS  (1977)  study  districts  required  the  same  certifi- 
cation and  over  44%  of  the  substi tutes  actually  met  that 
requirement. 

39.  Florida  school  districts  provided  for  orientation  of 
substitutes  37%  of  the  time,  while  42%  of  the  ERS  (1977) 
districts  did  this.  Comparable  results  were  obtained 
for  Inservice  training,  but  in  this  case  22%  was 
reported  by  the  ERS  (1977)  study  and  33%  by  the  Florida 
study. 

40.  Only  about  one-half  as  many  Florida  School  districts 
(19.4%)  formally  evaluated  their  substitute  teachers  in 
comparison  with  the  ERS  (1977)  districts  (39.2%). 

Conclusions 

it  can  be  concluded  that  they  were  consistent  with 
the  work  previously  done  by  Baldwin  (1934),  A.  H. 

Stevens  (1943),  and  Mason  (1968).  The  criteria  derived 
represented  an  updating  of  the  previous  scholarly 
effort  on  what  is  necessary  for  the  administration  of 
a good  substitute  teacher  program. 

2.  Prevailing  practice  among  Florida  school  districts 

relative  to  the  administration  of  the  substitute  teacher 


program  tended  to  be  characterized  by  written  rules 
and  regulations,  the  chief  personnel  officer  being  the 
administrator  directly  responsible,  decentralized 
selection  and  assignment  of  substitute  teachers, 
a single  roster  for  short-term  and  long-term  substitute 
teachers,  use  of  substitute  teachers  to  replace  absent 
teachers,  regular  teachers  requesting  substitutes  from 
the  building  principal,  substitute  teacher  applicants 
submitting  a formal  application  to  a central  office 

by  local  school  administrators,  not  requiring  the  same 

as  regular  teachers,  choosing  substitute  teachers  for 
assignment  based  on  building  principal  preference, 

grade  level  or  subject  area  of  the  teacher  being 
replaced,  not  having  substitute  teacher  orientation  or 
inservice  programs,  not  evaluating  substitute  teachers, 
the  capacity  for  simple  removal  of  persons  from  the 
substitute  teacher  rosters,  a salary  schedule  for 
substitute  teachers  that  recognized  differences  in 
training,  a centralized  system  of  substitute  teacher 

distinct  item  in  the  budget,  use  of  per  diem  substitutes 
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defining  the  regular  teacher’s  responsibilities  to 
a substitute  teacher,  and  requiring  that  lesson  plans, 
supplies,  materials,  equipment,  seating  charts. 
Instructional  resources,  and  student  rules  be  provided 
the  substitute  teacher. 

The  differences  based  on  size  of  Florida  school  dis- 
tricts were  minimal  in  regard  to  the  presence  of 
written  statements  of  rules  and  regulations  for 
administering  the  substitute  program,  method  of  main- 
taining a substitute  teacher  roster,  not  maintaining 
separate  rosters  for  short-term  and  long-term  substi- 
tutes, requesting  substitute  teachers  from  the  building 
principal  for  planned  or  unplanned  absences,  requiring 
a formal  application,  requiring  substitute  teacher 
applicants  to  be  interviewed  by  a local  school 
administrator,  not  requiring  the  same  academic  degree 
or  certification  as  for  regular  teachers,  having  a 
very  low  percentage  of  substitute  teachers  meeting  the 
same  minimal  academic  or  certification  requirements 
as  regular  teachers,  basis  used  to  choose  substitute 
teachers  for  duty,  hiring  general  (not  specialized) 
substitutes  at  all  grade  levels,  not  requiring  substi- 
tute teacherevaluation,  title  of  person  responsible 
for  evaluating  substitute  teachers,  means  of  removing 
substitute  teachers  from  the  roster,  having  a salary 
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schedule  that  recognized  training  (but  not  professional 
growth  and  development  or  experience),  presence  of  a 
centralized  record  system,  recognition  of  the  substi- 
tute program  as  a distinct  item  in  the  district 
budget,  not  hiring  full-time  substitutes,  hiring  sub- 
stitutes on  a per  diem  basis  only,  per  diem  substitutes 
not  meeting  the  same  requirements  as  regular  teachers, 
having  written  instructions  defining  responsibilities 
of  the  regular  teacher  to  the  substitute,  requiring 
lesson  plans,  supplies,  materials,  and  equipment.  The 
differences  based  on  district  size  were  rather  great  in 
regard  to  having  a policy  assigning  responsibility  for 
the  substitute  service,  title  of  person  assigned 
responsibility  for  the  substitute  teacher  program, 
organization  of  the  substitute  teacher  program,  use  of 
alternate  methods  of  providing  for  an  absent  teacher, 
title  of  oerson(s)  to  whom  substitute  teachers  apply 
for  employment,  requiring  substitute  teacher  applicants 
to  be  interviewed  by  a central  office  administrator, 
provision  for  orientation  and  inservice  training  for 
substitute  teachers  and  regular  teachers  about  the 
substitute  program.  In  general,  the  larger  districts 
tended  to  have  a directive  or  policy  which  assigned 
responsibility  for  the  substitute  program  and  assigned 
that  responsibility  to  the  chief  personnel  officer,  use 
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decentralized  selection  and  assignment  of  substitutes 
more  frequently,  not  use  alternate  methods  of  providing 
for  an  absent  teacher,  require  application  for  employ- 
ment to  a central  office  administrator  other  than  the 
superintendent,  not  require  a substitute  teacher  appli- 
cant to  be  interviewed  by  a central  office  administrator, 
not  make  provision  for  orientation  and  inservice  pro- 
grams about  the  substitute  teacher  program.  In  general, 
smaller  districts  tended  to  not  have  a directive  or 
policy  assigning  responsibility  for  the  substitute 
program,  hold  the  superintendent  directly  responsible 
for  the  program,  use  decentralized  selection  and 
assignment  of  substitutes  more  often,  use  alternate 
methods  of’ providing  for  an  absent  teacher,  require 
applicants  for  substitute  teaching  to  apply  directly 
to  the  superintendent,  require  an  applicant  for  substi- 
tute teaching  to  be  interviewed  by  a central  office 
administrator,  and  make  provision  for  orientation  and 
inservice  training  relative  to  the  substitute  teacher 
program. 

4.  The  prevailing  practices  in  Florida  school  districts 
seemed  to  be  consistent  with  the  criteria  related  to  a 
statement  of  rules  and  regulations  applying  to  the 
substitute  teacher  program,  selection  and  assignment 
of  substitute  teachers  as  an  interactive  process,  sub- 


mission of  a formal  application  by  those  desiring 
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be  a substitute  teacher,  maintaining  a centralized 

maintaining  the  substitute  teacher  program  as  a 
distinct  item  in  the  district  budget,  and  assignment 
of  specific  responsibilities  for  the  substitute  teacher 
program.  The  prevailing  practices  in  Florida  school 
districts  did  not  tend  to  be  consistent  with  the  cri- 
teria related  to  assignment  of  responsibility  to  the 
superintendent  for  the  substitute  teacher  program, 
professional  qualifications  of  substitute  teachers 
being  the  same  as  for  regular  teachers,  selecting 
substitute  teachers  or  the  basis  of  merit,  assignment 
of  substitute  teachers  on  the  basis  of  grade  level  or 
subject  area,  orientation  and  inservice  training  of 

substitute  teacher  program,  providing  supervision  and 
feedback  to  the  substitute  teacher,  hi ri ng  a permanent 
corps  of  substitute  teachers  to  meet  minimal  needs, 
and  having  salary  schedules  for  substitute  teachers 
that  recognize  differences  in  training,  professional 

Florida  school  districts  compared  favorably  with  the 
ERS  (1977)  study  as  to  title  of  person  in  charge  of  the 
substitute  teacher  program,  distinguishing  between 
short-term  and  long-term  substitutes  on  rosters,  not 
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using  alternatives  to  substitute  teachers,  the 
title  of  the  person  contacted  by  the  regular  teacher 
for  both  a planned  or  an  unplanned  absence,  the  title 
of  the  person  to  whom  an  application  for  substitute 
teaching  was  submitted,  the  person  who  evaluates  sub- 
stitute teachers,  and  removal  of  poor  substitute 
teachers.  However,  Florida  school  districts  did  not 
compare  favorably  with  the  ERS  study  regarding  the 
method  of  selection  and  assignment  of  substitute 
teachers,  academic  degree  and  certification  requirements, 
and  evaluation  of  substitute  teachers. 

Discussion 

It  is  believed  that  the  results  of  t:te  study  reported  herein 
represent  a fair  portrayal  of  the  policies,  practices,  and  procedures 
for  the  administration  of  substitute  teacher  programs  in  the  state  of 
Florida  in  that  all  67  school  districts  responded  to  the  questionnaire, 
and  the  questionnaires  returned  were,  for  the  most  part,  complete. 
Furthermore,  the  14  criteria  derived  from  the  literature  represent  much 
agreement  among  the  experts  in  the  field.  Assuming  the  validity  of 
the  foregoing  assertions,  if  the  school  districts  of  Florida  are  to 
meet  the  criteria  there  needs  to  be  some  changes  in  practice.  The 
areas  that  need  most  immediate  attention  relate  to  the  substitute 
teacher  qualifications,  selection,  and  assignment;  salary  provisions; 
the  hiring  of  a permanent  corps  of  substitute  teachers;  evaluation  of 


substitute  teacher  performance;  and  providing  staff  development  oppor- 
tunities . 

The  qualifications  of  substitute  teachers  in  Florida  districts 
do  not  compare  favorably  relative  to  the  criteria  or  with  the  districts 
in  the  ERS  (1977)  study.  This  may  be  due  partially  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  state,  but  an  emphasis  placed  on  hiring  substitutes  who  meet 
the  same  academic  and  certification  requirements  as  regular  teachers 
would  seem  to  make  continuity  of  instruction  a more  likely  possibility. 
Continued  lack  of  effort  in  improving  substitute  teacher  qualifications 
may  well  lead  to  continued  wasted  student  time  and  lost  learning  oppor- 
tunities. Also,  selection  practices  need  to  be  improved.  Generally, 
in  Florida  districts  applicants  for  substitute  teaching  are  required  to 
submit  applications  to  a central  office  administrator,  but  with  the 
exception  of  very  small  districts,  they  are  rarely  Interviewed  at  the 
district  level.  The  prevailing  tendency  was  to  interview  substitute 
applicants  at  the  local  school  level.  There  was  some  tentative  infor- 
mation to  suggest  that  these  interviews  at  the  local  level  were  without 
the  local  administrator  ever  having  seen  the  substitute  teacher  applica- 
tion. The  interview  process  needs  to  be  more  carefully  integrated  with 
the  overall  selection  process.  As  has  been  noted,  substitute  assignment 
was  generally  not  on  the  basis  of  the  substitute's  specialization.  This 
was  not  surprising  in  view  of  the  lack  of  emphasis  on  qualifications. 

As  a result,  most  substitutes  were  not  qualified  academically  or  certi- 
fied for  grade  level  assignment  in  the  elementary  school  or  subject  area 
assignment  in  the  high  school.  Therefore,  substitutes  generally  appear 
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to  be  assigned  on  a haphazard  basis,  or  in  many  cases,  as  reported  in 
the  literature,  the  substitute  is  simply  a "warm  body"  to  meet  the 
legal  requirement  of  having  a teacher  in  the  classroom  to  supervise 
the  students. 

Improved  and  imaginative  salary  administration  could  help 
attract  better  qualified  substitutes  into  the  districts  of  the  state. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  recommendations  of  authorities  in  the  field, 
salary  schedules  should  provide  substantial  increases  for  proper  academic 
and  certification  credentials,  experience  in  classroom  teaching,  and 
participation  in  staff  development  programs  designed  to  improve  substi- 
tute teaching. 

Districts  should  consider  hiring  a permanent  corps  of  fully 
qualified  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  their  minimal  substitute 
needs.  Almost  every  district  has  the  data  to  determine  these  minimal 
substitute  needs.  The  advantage  in  following  this  practice  is  that  the 
district  develops  a corps  of  fully  trained,  fully  certified  substitute 
teachers  who  understand  how  the  system  operates  and  have  the  knowledge 
of  curriculumtomaintain  the  continuity  of  instruction  desired.  The 
potential  for  creating  a reserve  of  trained  teachers  who  have  a wider 
knowledge  of  the  system  is  an  advantage  when  there  are  vacancies  in  the 
regular  teaching  staff. 

As  noted,  the  emphasis  within  the  Florida  districts  on  per- 
formance evaluation  for  substitute  teachers  was  minimal.  More  attention 
needs  to  be  given  to  a system  of  supervision  which  includes  evaluation 
those  most  closely 


performance  of  all  substitute  teachers  by 
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associated  with  them.  This  includes  the  absent  teacher  and  the  build- 
ing principal,  and  such  evaluations  need  to  be  required  periodically 
of  all  substitute  teachers. 

Staff  development  opportunities  relative  to  substitute  teachers 
were  not  completely  lacking  in  Florida  school  districts,  but  they  are 
not  present  nearly  to  the  extent  that  they  could  be.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
easiest  ways  for  school  districts  to  insure  improvement  in  their  substi- 
tute program  is  to  arrange  a thorough  orientation  for  the  substitute 
corps  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  school  year.  Secondly,  to  hold 
inservice  training  for  regular  teaching  staffs  on  how  to  prepare  for  and 
use  substitute  teachers  especially  in  the  development  of  substitute 
folders  which  contain,  at  a minimum,  lesson  plans  and  seating  charts. 

The  benefits  of  a minimum  program  would  be  tremendous  in  terms  of 
reducing  lost  instructional  time  and  could  be  accomplished  with  very 
little  outlay  of  funds.  An  ongoing  Inservice  program  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  skills  needed  by  substitute  teachers  along  with  incentives 
for  participation  would  cost  the  districts  considerable  money;  however, 
the  rewards,  according  to  the  literature,  in  terms  of  student  achieve- 
ment should  far  outweight  the  costs. 

As  noted,  Florida  school  districts  were  doing  well  as  a group 
in  preparing  written  guidelines  for  their  substitute  teacher  programs, 
assigning  responsibility  for  these  programs,  interacting  between  the 
local  schools  and  district  level  in  selecting  and  assigning  substitutes, 
requiring  a formal  application  for  substitute  teaching,  maintaining  a 
centralized  system  of  adequate  records  for  the  program,  providing  for 
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the  substitute  teacher  program  as  a distinct  item  in  the  district 
budget,  and  making  clear  the  responsibilities  at  the  local  school  level. 
These  practices  should  be  continued. 

Most  of  the  differences  seen  in  Florida  school  districts  which 
were  related  to  size  appear  to  be  those  which  were  also  related  to 
number  of  levels  within  the  bureaucracy.  For  example,  in  small  and 
very  small  districts  the  superintendent  was  much  more  likely  to  inter- 
view substitutes  whereas  in  large  and  medium  districts  this  task  was 

administrator.  This  was  expected.  However,  in  the  area  of  staff 
development  very  small  districts  appeared  to  provide  more  opportunities 
than  their  larger  counterparts.  Specifically,  very  small  districts 
reported  a higher  percentage  of  orientation  and  inservice  training  for 
substitute  teachers,  and  inservice  training  for  regular  teachers  on 
how  to  use  their  substitute  teachers.  The  reason  for  this  was  not 
clear.  Perhaps  this  was  due,  in  part,  to  the  difficulty  experienced  by 
very  small  districts  in  obtaining  persons  for  substitute  teacher  service 

community. 

Additional  studies  of  substitute  teaching  would  appear  in  order. 
As  a result  of  conducting  the  present  investigation,  the  researcher 
became  aware  of  the  need  for  more  knowledge  about  such  questions  as  the 
following:  What  effects  do  administrative  practices,  policies,  and 
procedures  have  on  what  the  substitute  teachers  actually  do  in  the 
classroom?  How  do  students  respond?  What  are  the  effects  of  a good 
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staff  development  program  for  substitute  teachers  on  continuity  of 
instruction  and  student  achievement?  How  do  the  salary  provisions 
regarding  substitute  teaching  programs  relate  to  level  of  academic 
achievement  and  certification  of  substitute  teachers?  How  do  substitute 
teacher  qualifications  relate  to  continuity  of  instruction  and  student 
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POLICIES,  PRACTICB^ANO  PROCEDURES  IN 
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er  program  been  written  and  implemented 
Yet  No 

'•  S.SUTgBn, 


,,TB:  SSAWC'" 


SSTtESS.!"’” 
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Combination  of  both  of  the  above 

Other  (please  specify): 

4.  How  are  the  names  of  substitute  teachers  in  your  school  district 
maintained  for  assignment? 


_In  a roster  at  each  individual  school 
.Combination  of  the  above 

.Other  (p.lease  specify): 


5.  Does  your  district  hire  a permanent  corps  of  full-time  substitute 
teachers  to  meet  the  minimum  district  needs? 


If  YES: 

a.  Oo  the  permanent  substitute  teachers  meet  the 
same  professional  requirements  as  your  regular 

teachers?  Yes  No 

b.  Are  the  permanent  substitute  teachers 
supplemented  with  a temporary  group  of  sub- 
stitute teachers  to  meet  emergency  and  seasonal 

c.  Do  the  temporary  substitute  teachers  meet  the 
same  professional  requirements  as  your 

regular  teachers?  Yes  No 

d.  Comment: 


If  NO: 

a.  Does  your  district  hire  substitute  teachers 

b.  Do  the  per  diem  substitute  teachers  meet  the 
same  professional  requirements  as  your 

regular  teachers?  Yes  No 


SMffiiffirs, 


office  administrator 
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_Bu1 Iding  principal 


_Other  (please  specify) 


To  whom  do  persons  desiring  to  be  substitute  teachers  in  your 
school  district  apply  for  employment? 


_0ther  central  office  administrator 
_Bui Iding  principal 


_Assistant  principal 
_0ther  (please  specify):. 


Are  candidates  for  substitute  teaching  required  to  submit  a formal 
application  giving  their  essential  qualifications? 


office  adninistrator? 


Are  candidates  for  substitute  teaching  interviewed  by  a local 
school  administrator? 


same  minimum  professional  credentials  as  regular  teachers  in 


Academic  degree 


SS2S 


sirs:  ssr “ 


5!““:s*»‘*'jH;^::3— 


22.  Does  your  school  district  provide  inservice  training  programs  for 
substitute  teachers? 


23.  Does  your  school  district  provide  inservice  training  for  regular 
teachers  on  how  to  prepare  for  substitute  teachers? 


24.  Does  your  school  district  formally  evaluate  the  performance  of 
substitute  teachers? 


If  YES: 

a.  Who  evaluates  the  substitute  teacher?  (Check  all 


_0ther  central  office  administrator 
.Building  principal 
.Assistant  principal 

.Teacher  who  was  absent 

.Other  (please  specify): 


apply) 


b.  How  often  are  substitute  teachers  evaluated? 

After  each  assignment 

Every month(s) 

Other  (please  specify): 
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_L1st  of  schedules,  events,  rules,  etc. 

_List  of  personal  student  information  (e.g.,  disciplinary, 
emotional,  or  medical  problems) 

_Appropr1ate  keys 

_0ther  (please  specify): 
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